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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


last met in Atlantic City in 1919, during the closing 


days of the Paris Peace Conference, when the prob- 


lems of social work (and bathing) were different. . 


will meet in Atlantic City, 24-30 May, 1936, in what 
promises to be a history-making session, for discus- 
sion of the many problems of major importance 


which today face social work and social workers. 


For your convenience a large consultation and exhi- 
bition room will be maintained by the Conference 
aad by many cooperating national and local organi- 


zations in social work. Visit it for 


@ REGISTRATION When you arrive. 


@ CONSULTATION About your problems, 
with experts in the various fields of social work. 


@ DISPLAYS Introducing you to late develop- 
ments in the many branches of social work 
which may concern and interest you without 
being directly in your field. 


(Ill. Courtesy of Binney and Smith Co.) 


@ LITERATURE Your opportunity to examine 


all the recent professional literature of social 
work. 


@ SPECIAL EXHIBITS To be announced at the 
Conference. 


© GENERAL SERVICE  Information— Tickets 
to luncheon meetings—The “Date” Palm— 
Mail—A lounge for rest between meetings. 
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Among the Organizations which will be represented at Consultation Center are: 


American Birth Control League 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Division 

American National Red Cross 

American Public Welfare Association 

Child Welfare League of America 

Church Conference of Social Work, Federal Council 
of Churches 

Columbia University Press 

Community Chests & Councils 

Episcopal Social Work Conference 

Family Welfare Association of America 

Girls Service League of America 

Home Economics in Social Work Dept., American 
Home Economics Assn. 


Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau 

Mothers Aid Association 

National Board, Y.W.C.A. 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Conference of Jewish Social Service 
National Federation of Day Nurseries 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Girls’ Work Council 

National Probation Association 

National Recreation Association 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
Russell Sage Foundation 

Social Work Publicity Council 
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The first issue of Consumers Union 
Reports has already gone to the print- 
er. It will be ready for distribution 
shortly after this advertisement 
reaches you. It will contain articles 


and reports on hosiery, toothbrushes, 
breakfast cereals, canned milks, toilet 
soaps, the lead hazard in toys, and 
other subjects of importance to con- 
sumers. 
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Organized on a non-profit membership basis, Consumers Union is set up to 
provide consumers with information—in clear, simple, usable form—on the 
comparative quality and prices of consumers’ goods and services, and, wherever 
possible, on the labor conditions under which goods are made. Consumers Union 
will work with cooperatives and other consumer groups and with labor unions in 
advancing the welfare of American families. 


The brunt of the battle for. an adequate income for millions of American 
tamilies must be fought by organized labor at the source of income—in factories, 
in mills and in mines. The problem of adequate income, however, is not entirely 
a matter of wages. What the worker gets for his money is also important. For 
over grocery counters, drug store counters, department store counters and other 
places where goods are bought and sold come shoddily constructed shoes and 
clothing, inferior bread, worthless pills and thousands of other misrepresented, 
over-priced, adulterated and even dangerous products—lowering living standards 
as surely and as steadily as dollars taken out of wages. 


The problem of protecting income at the point of expenditure is the chief func- 
tion of Consumers Union of United States. By providing consumers—particu- 
larly workers, housewives, low-salaried employees, and others who cannot afford 
to waste a single dollar when making the family purchases—with usable 
information on the comparative quality and prices of goods, and by showing 
them how to make their money go further by wiser purchasing, Consumers Union 
provides an important weapon in the fight to increase income and maintain 
decent standards of living. 


Professor Colston Warne of Amherst, a leading figure in the consumer movement, is president 
of Consumers Union. Arthur Kallet, co-author of 200,000,000 Guinea Pigs, is director, and 
Dewey Palmer is technical supervisor. The staff of Consumers Union is composed of chemists, 
engineers, technicians, editors, and others specially trained in investigating and writing on con- 
sumer problems. Their work is supplemented by that of expert consultants, carried on in uni- 
versity and other laboratories. 


Consumers Union offers its members a $3-a-year and a $l-a-year service. The $3 service consists 
of 12 issues of the monthly magazine, Consumers Union Reports, and a yearly buying guide. 
This service will give information and reports, including ratings by brand name, on both essen- 
tial commodities and a wide range of higher-priced products, such as automobiles, mechanical 
refrigerators, etc. The $1 service consists of 12 issues of an abridged edition of Consumers 
Union Reports, and a condensed yearly buying guide. This service is intended primarily for 
people whose income limits their purchases to low-priced products. It will concentrate on 
essential commodities. Both services will report on the labor conditions under which goods are 
made and will contain articles and news of general interest to consumers. Both services are 
available at reduced rates to groups of 25 or more. 


To build a first-rate consumers’ organization from the ground up, to initiate technical research, 
to establish a permanent consumers’ laboratory, and to reach the people who have had no 
access to consumer information but who need it, requires considerable funds, however. Con- 
sumers Union asks for your support in carrying on this necessary work. Become a member, 
yourself, and if possible contribute toward a permanent consumers’ laboratory. Use the coupon 
below. 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., Inc., 22 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in CONSUMERS UNION. I enclose: 
(0 $8 for one year’s membership and subscription to the full service. 
(J $1 for one year’s membership and subscription to the limited service. 


(J $5 for one year’s membership and subscription to the full service plus a contribu- 
tion to the promotion of the new organization. 
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he can reach me by telephone’ 
... you say it casually, but there 
is assurance in your voice. For 
you can depend on telephone 
service. You call a number and 
a voice answers—across the street 
or across a continent. It’s so easy 
to do — you have been doing it 
for years. Use has dimmed the 
wonder of the telephone. 

Yet the wonder grows — there 
is no ending to telephone prog- 
ress. Service is quicker, clearer 
and more accurate. Improvements 
are made each year. Things once 
thought impossible are now ac- 
complished fact. Tomorrow will 
see still greater achievement. 

That is the pioneering spirit of 
American enterprise. American 
initiative and American resource- 
fulness have given this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. 

Obviously this did not just hap- 
pen. It has been brought about 
by the development of the Bell 
System over the past half-century. 
Time has proved the rightness of 
its plan of operation. Quick, de- 
pendable, universal service makes 
it possible for you to talk to al- 
most every one, everywhere, and 
to say confidently —“You can 
reach me by telephone.” 


Ten years ago it took, on the average, 20 

minutes to put through a long distance 

call between New York and San Francisco. 

Today it takes less than 2 minutes. The 

cost of a daytime station-to-station call be- 

tween these points is now 45% less than 
in 1926. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Gist of It 


close-up work, the March floods meant 

more than news. Back in 1927 when 
the Mississippi swept over its banks from 
Cairo to the Gulf, the late Arthur Kellogg, 
managing editor, was on the press boat 
never far from the disaster relief activities 
of the Red Cross and Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. From Baton Rouge came 
his first article, Behind the Levees, inter- 
preting the swift panorama of disaster re- 
lief: more, he unfolded that panorama to 
disclose the everyday: level of life in the 
bottom lands, dry times as well as wet. In 
succeeding issues, Survey Graphic exam- 
ined not only the cause and prevention of 
floods, but the people on the lands that 
were flooded. In that 1927 disaster, nine 
out of ten of the refugees in the Delta 
were Negroes, nearly all of them share- 
crop cotton farmers. During the nine years 
since then, the levee system of the Missis- 
sippi has been strengthened, and to a cer- 
tain extent the government has, as it were, 
assisted in erecting a levee between the 
bottomland folk and starvation. Levees, 
however, are a thin barrier against an angry 
river; just as government relief and loans 
are a stop not unlike a sandbag wall against 
the tide of unemployment. 

The first six articles in this issue are 
further chapters in the story of swollen 
rivers of water and creeping glaciers of 
hard times that in their contrasting ways 
have visited most sections of the United 
States in recent years. This group of articles 
comprise what we call a semi-special num- 
ber; not so ambitious as the April special 
number, but within limited space an at- 
tempt to ascertain what current events, and 
current research, have revealed in six great 
river valleys of the East. 


FIRST, Victor Weybright, managing edi- 

tor, looks at the Runaway Rivers (page 
295), and on the basis of a 1500-mile 
swing through the flood areas reports why 
these floods came in March and what may 
be done to control such visitations of dis- 
aster or to minimize their damage in the 
future. 


MORRIS L. COOKE, director of the 

Rural Electrification Administration, 
who has actively cooperated with the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture in educating America on the 
“twenty years of grace’ we have to “‘save 
the good earth” from wind and water dam- 
age, gives us a glimpse at upstream flood 
control (page 300). 


RTHUR E. MORGAN, chairman of the 

TVA, who after the destructive Dayton, 
Ohio, flood of 1913, designed the conspicu- 
ously effective reservoir system of the 
Miami Conservancy District, explains how 
and why downstream flood control is eco- 
nomically feasible in our thickly settled 
river valleys (page 301). 


HAtew S. PERSON, managing di- 

rector of the Taylor Society, and one 
of the authors of the notable Little Waters 
report (see page 302) gives us a glimpse 


ik Survey Graphic’s scheme of-timely, 
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of a Little Valley (page 303) that decided 
to do something about the little waters 
that were draining it of every essential to 
prosperity. 


HE fifth article in this series was written 

by Paul Kellogg, editor, whose March 
Odyssey began at the headquarters of the 
Red Cross in Washington, where the na- 
tional executives were coordinating the ac- 
tivities on the largest peacetime front which 
the Red Cross had ever tackled (see Shock 
Troops and the Floods, by Paul Kellogg; 
Survey Midmonthly, April 1936). In his 
article, Not Floods but Glaciers (page 
307), he reveals an avalanche more devas- 
tating than a flood. He focuses on Pitts- 
burgh, but the periphery of his article, like 
the territory of the floods, runs from Maine 
to Virginia, and beyond. A forthcoming se- 
quel to this article will examine in greater 
detail the present employment lag coinci- 
dent with increased industrial production. 


Ne following the Ohio River 

down to Cincinnati, Beulah Amidon, as- 
sociate editor, turns her back completely 
upon the river and faces the city (page 
315). Forward and versatile, Cincinnati is 
trying to blast away the unemployment 
glacier that has encroached upon it. This 
effort Miss Amidon went to Cincinnati to 
observe and interpret. Her article (like 
those of the editor and managing editor) 
is based upon first hand investigation, and 
was checked for accuracy by informed 
parties of interest. 
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ECONSTRUCTION work and _ emer- 
gency aid to Jews in the persecution 
centers of Europe, work that is coordinated 
by the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, is twenty-one years old and 
more than a man-sized job. How the pro- 
gram began during the War, and why it 
cannot stop, is told (page 319) by William 
Rosenwald, national co-chairman of the 
Joint Distribution Committee’s 1936 drive 
for three and a half million dollars. Mr. 
Rosenwald, youngest son of the late Julius 
Rosenwald, was educated at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Harvard and 
the London School of Economics, and is a 
director of the Federated Jewish Charities 
in Philadelphia, of which his brother Less- 
ing Rosenwald is honorary president. 


IKE Helen Keller a Southerner, Robert 

H. Moulton was educated at the Wright 
Oral School for the Deaf and at Columbia 
University. Now fifty-six, Mr. Moulton, 
author, amateur photographer, and _per- 
sistent angler, makes vivid as yesterday his 
memories of Helen Keller's first active par- 
ticipation in the pleasures of the outdoor 
world (page 324). 


c¢CCAN we afford to read books?’ Lyman 

Bryson asks, page 327. We can, but 
we have not paid much attention to the 
other fellow, he reports, in a comprehensive 
appraisal of the inadequate public library 
service in half of the United States. Mr. 
Bryson is an authority on books and who 
reads them. 


Among Ourselves 


Wind 


FRLO0Bs, and methods whereby man can 

prevent and control them, are the theme 
of a cluster of articles in this issue. Mean- 
while, the wind—like the water—has 
scourged other sections of these states. Re- 
cently Loula D. Lasker, associate editor, 
traveled by train through a Kansas dust 
storm. Crossing the state from southwest 
to northeast, the storm lasted a full twenty- 
four hours, driving before it a hail of white 
dust. Twilight came at noon. There were 
no loiterers at the tiny stations, only a few 
worried looking trainmen and an occasional 
intrepid newsboy—all with their faces cov- 
ered with damp gauze masks. Then a seem- 
ingly lifeless countryside, houses that 
looked deserted, a few frightened head of 
cattle huddled together, no signs of vegeta- 
tion, an ashen white land, its topsoil blown 
away. 

“These storms have been going along at 
least six weeks,” the conductor said as he 
announced that the fast train on that day 
was more than two hours late. Its strong 
headlights could not penetrate the heavy 
dust clouds. Even to travelers in an air-con- 
ditioned train it was an appalling experi- 
ence, but soon over. But what of those who 
live there, who for months to come will 
still be huddling in their homes wishing 
that their forebears had been foresighted 
enough to continue to let the cattle graze 
on what nature had meant to be the finest 
pasture land, whose grass roots had for 
centuries held the soil in its place. That 
part of Kansas was never meant to be farm 
land. Now, nudged by angry nature, man 
must make amends. 

Wind struck the South, too, confirming 
the Red Cross disaster staff's observation 
that tornadoes are more local, but more 
murderous, than floods. In one stroke more 
than 400 lives were snuffed out in Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and Tennessee, ranking the 
disaster among the ten worst on record in 
the United States. Architects, who have in- 
vented techniques to avoid the greatest 
havoc of earthquakes, will have to face the 
fact that in many sections what this country 
needs is a windproof house, as impervious 
to weather as a turret-topped automobile, 


Next Chapters 


NES chapters” have been written in 
several recent Survey Graphic 
stories. 

The Strange Case of Tom Mooney, tre- 
opened after eighteen years before a Cali- 
fornia State Supreme Court referee, as John 
A. Fitch reported in December (page 586) 
has not been decided. The hearings were 
interrupted by a two months’ recess, and 
finally resumed early in March. As this is 
written, the petitioner's case is closed, and 
witnesses for the state are giving evidence. 
The hearings are not expected to end be- 
fore May 15. 

The problems of southern farm tenancy, 
discussed by Edwin R. Embree in March 
(page 149) are causing increasing tensions. 
The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union is 
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taking a “strike vote’ which may call out 
all the plantation workers in northeastern 
Arkansas. The union demands are: a wage 
of one dollar for a ten-hour day, with fif- 
teen cents an hour for overtime; legal rates 
of interest on advances by the planter to 
sharecroppers and tenants; “just and ade- 
quate settlement at the end of the season.” 
Meanwhile comes news of the new cotton 
picking machine invented by the Rust 
brothers of Memphis, which may revolu- 
tionize cotton production. The machine is 
designed to do the work of one hundred 
men, picking 2200 pounds of cotton in 
ninety minutes. The two inventors have 
joined in forming the Rust Foundation, to 
which they plan to turn over nine tenths 
of the profits of the machine to establish a 
series of cooperative farms, cooperative 
stores and educational projects for both 
white and colored southern farm laborers. 
The first demonstration machines are being 
built, to be put in the cotton fields in July. 

The case of the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
mechanics discharged after they joined an 
“outside” union (Survey Graphic for April, 
page 220) was argued in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Philadelphia early in April. 
The court informed the attorneys that, be- 
cause of the crowded calendar, a decision 
could not be expected before fall. National 
Labor Relations Board lawyers planned to 
make the Greyhound case the test of the 
constitutionality of the Wagner Act before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Security 


ESS than a month after it was declared 
unconstitutional in a trial court, New 
York’s unemployment insurance law was up- 
held in a five-to-two decision by the highest 
appellate court in the state. In the majority 
opinion, Chief Justice Frederick E. Crane 
maintained that the law was an effort to 
meet “a growing peril to a large number of 
our citizens. It would be a strange sort of 
government,” he added, ‘“‘in fact no govern- 
ment at all, which would not give help in 
such trouble.’ The court further ruled 
“.. , we can find nothing in the act itself 
which is so arbitrary or unreasonable as to 
show that it deprives any employer of his 
property without due process of law.” 
Counsel for two employers who brought 
suit announce they will carry the case to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Ross-Loos 


HOUGH our article on The Case of 

the Ross-Loos Clinic was published ten 
months ago, letters still trickle in from 
readers to ask the outcome of the appeal of 
the two heads of that group clinic in Los 
Angeles from the action of their county 
and state medical associations in expelling 
them from membership on vague counts im- 
plying unethical conduct. At last an answer 
is forthcoming from the Judicial Council of 
the American Medical Association. The 
Judicial Council found that there was noth- 
ing in the record or the hearing to show 
that these two men had been proved guilty 


~ 


of anything covered in the report of the 
county medico-legal committee and con- 
cluded ". . . the defendants were brought 
to trial without definite knowledge of what 
they were charged. They had no adequate 
opportunity to defend themselves. They 
were expelled for some unknown act not 
appearing in the charges. They did not have 
a fair trial.’ And so saying, the Judicial 
Council supported their appeal. 


Reprints 


AVONG Survey Graphic articles recently - 


reprinted or preprinted for wider cir- 


culation to special groups are: La Guardia: | 
Portrait of a Mayor, by John Palmer Gavit — 
(January) ; Housing: A Ten-Year Program, ~ 
by Alfred K. Stern (January) ; A Man Can 


Talk in Homestead, by John A. Fitch (Feb- 
ruary) ; Our Civil Servants, by Victor Wey- 


RVOUPTE RP LATI ERATED DA APE 


bright (February); Southern Farm Tenancy, ~ 


by Edwin R. Embree (March); Index of 


American Morale, by Eduard C. Lindeman _ 
(April); Rebuilding Jewish Lives Over- . 


seas, by William Rosenwald, and Can We 
Afford To Read Books? by Lyman Bryson, 
in this issue. Your State and Social Secur- 
ity: A Primer for Immediate Action, by 
Eveline M. Burns (February), has been 
made into attractive pamphlets by the wel- 
fare administrations of Georgia and South 
Carolina. 


April Showers and May Bouquets 


APRIL showers have been falling in the 

~ gratifying form of readers’ letters and 
newspaper clippings commenting on the 
April Graphic, the special number on Real 
Issues in 1936. William Trufant Foster's 
The Bill for Hard Times, the leading 
article in our special number, led the list 
of the ten outstanding magazine articles of 
the month chosen by a Council of Li- 
brarians for the Franklin Square Agency, 
a subsidiary of Harper’s. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan’s The American Bent for Planning also 
was among the ten. This is the second suc- 
cessive month that Survey Graphic has led 
that list, since Hartley Grattan’s The Fight 
for Academic Freedom won the first place 
in the March choosing. 

When it came to the letters, Mary Ross, 
who edited that number, remarked that she 
hoped that there was no double entendre 
in the fact that well-wishers from North, 
South and Middlewest hit on the same 
phrase about more strength to the elbow; 
it might be read as implying need for a 
spring tonic! It would be a nurse, none 
other than Janet Geister, long director of 
the American Nurses Association, who 
wrote to say “You've put a mustard plaster 
on us again. And just when we were be- 
ginning to think we were recovering! My 
early reaction to that mustard plaster shows 
how badly it was needed!” Modesty almost 
forebears our quoting from others “a tip- 
top job!’’, “marvellous,” “‘a great issue of a 
great publication.” We are humbled, how- 
ever, when a member of Survey Associates 
writes from the State of Washington to say 
that having sold a piece of farm machinery 
secondhand the day before to a neighbor 
who received a Resettlement loan, he is re- 
newing his membership and finds the just- 
arrived April issue worth “‘many times the 
price of a year’s subscription.” One of the 
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most gratifying things about the letters is 
that so many of the April articles have 
rooters. As Mary Conyngton writes from 
Washington, D. C., “Personally I was par- 
ticularly glad to read Llewellyn’s The Real 
Constitution, but a young fellow from 
George Washington University was enthu- 
siastically commenting on Juggernaut—and 
Jobs and so, I suppose, it goes, each of us 
' preferring some one topic treated, but all 
of us appreciating the whole.” The editors’ 
ideal is attained in such a letter as comes 
from a subscriber in Columbus who says 
she read from front to back then started 
at the back and read to the front again. 
May the tribe of subscribers increase, but 
beyond that, may they all be readers! 


May Day 


THE old traditions of May baskets have 

been superseded abroad by labor parades 
and meetings. While labor also celebrates 
May Day in this country, our distinctively 
American innovation is the annual obser- 
vance of May first as Child Health Day. 
That suggestion was made in 1916 by Julia 
C. Lathrop, then chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. It was put into effect in 1925 by 
the American Child Health Association, 
and carried forward until 1935 when the 
Association disbanded, since 1928 by proc- 
lamation of the President of the United 
States. This year finds the impetus emanat- 
ing again from the federal government, 
with the Cabinet itself involved, figuratively 
speaking, in winding the Maypole. At the 
request of the Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Authorities, the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is mistress of ceremonies. 
This year’s slogan is “Health and Security 
for Every Child,” an aim to be attained, 
among other ways, through the new safe- 
guards for children established under the 
National Security Act. 


Pledge 


NDERSCORING some of the points 

made by C. Hartley Grattan in his 
discussion of academic freedom |Suwrvey 
Graphic for March] is this extract from the 
teachers’ contracts of a North Carolina 
town: 


I promise to take a vital interest in all 
phases of Sunday school work, donating of 
my time, service and money without stint, 
for the benefit and uplift of the community. 

I promise to abstain from all dancing, 
immodest dressing and any other conduct 
unbecoming a teacher and a lady. 

I promise not to go out with any young 
man, except in so far as it may be necessary 
to stimulate Sunday school work. 

I promise not to fall in love, to become 
engaged or secretly married. 

I promise to remain in the dormitory, or 
on the school grounds, when not actively 
engaged in school or church work else- 
where. 

I promise not to encourage or tolerate 
the least familiarity on the part of any of 
my boy pupils. 

I promise to sleep at least eight hours 
each night, to eat carefully, to take every 
precaution to keep in the best of health and 
spirits, in order that I may better be able to 
render efficient service to my pupils... . 
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Youth 


To THE EpiTror: Newton D. Baker's letter 
in the January Graphic relative to the ef- 
forts of the National Youth Administration, 
seems to me to be of considerable conse- 
quence. As a native Clevelander who has 
found Mr. Baker a source of sincere thought 
weighed with respected experiences, I have 
usually felt that his utterances on social 
problems were a source of inspiration. 

I would be the last person to say that the 
NYA program is anything but a palliative. 
I agree with Mr. Baker that we should make 
it possible for youth to help himself rather 
than for us to help him. But what strikes 
me with such significance is the utter lack 
of practical knowledge we have on how to 
make it possible for youth to help himself. 
Daily I contact boys and girls from sixteen 
to twenty-five years of age who want to 
help themselves. NYA, CCC, WPA, and all 
other forms of help are in the final analy- 
sis not what they want. An honest job, re- 
spect and recognition from fellow men, and 
normal social relationships are what they 
seek. But in the last decade too few of them 
have been able to find it. 

Why? Because something is wrong with 
our economjc order. What to do about it? 
We can only grope about seeking an an- 
swer. We turn to our literature and find 
well meaning but insignificant generalities. 
We turn to our wise and respected elders 
and are seemingly told to be patient. How 
long can youth be patient? 

That is why I find Mr. Baker's words 
very discouraging. I still hope, although 
faintly, that as chairman of the Youth Com- 
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mission of the American Council of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Baker will bring us something 
apropos in a positive sense. 

Cleveland, O. SYDNEY B. MARKEY 


Key West 


To THE Epiror: Key West [subject of an 
interesting article by Jane Perry Clark in 
Survey Graphic last year] is cleaner, health- 
ier and much more attractive than it was 
before the Relief Administration started its 
rehabilitation work. 

Without damaging the city itself, the 
Labor Day hurricane destroyed about 30 
miles of overseas railroad, isolating the 
city more than ever; and it is doubtful 
whether ‘the railroad will ever be rebuilt. 
This has given impetus to the demand for 
an automobile bridge on the Keys, and there 
is some talk of utilizing the railroad right- 
of-way and bridges. Loss of the railroad ter- 
minus has given a severe setback to the em- 
ployment situation because many residents 
were dependent upon dock payrolls and 
other work in connection with the railroad 
and the car ferry to Cuba. 

As far as tourists go, the season has been 
fairly successful. There are no more excur- 
sions or one day trips, but sportsmen, artists. 
writers and other winter visitors are taking 
up all available houses and cottages, as wel! 
as a fair share of the hotel accommodations. 
Jacksonville, Fla. R. C. UNKRICH 


Housing 


To THE Epitor: Arthur Holden in his re- 
cent article. Housing at the Crossroads. 
states that high interest rates, ruinous dis- 
counts and building booms have contrib- 
uted to the economic debacle of the country. 
He proposes several remedies—among them, 
federal credits, state planning and research 
commissions. For real estate, he suggests 
“less impedimenta” for group action in re- 
planning, rehabilitation and replacement of 
property. That the real estate industry is 
inefficient and wasteful needs no argument. 
That efficient management and removal of 
non-income producing properties from the 
market would be beneficial to owners also 
is unquestionable, but in what way will the 
consumer be benefited? In my opinion, he 
will not be benefited. Whether real estate 
is planned or not the landlords will try to 
get as much as traffic will bear. 

Mr. Holden advocates federal credit with- 
out subsidies. But funds even at 3 percent 
would not provide housing for low income 
families. Remember that in 1929, 44 percent 
of the workers earned less than $1000. 

Mr. Holden does mention subsidies but 
in a far different respect. He says: 
the commission [federal] should prepare a 
program in advance for application in 
periods of curtailed purchasing power 
whereby the differential between economic 
rent and the capacity of the public to pay 
rent may be balanced through the tempo- 
rary use of expedients such as rental sub- 
sidies or other means adopted which stabil- 
ize purchasing power.” 

Who will determine how much profit 
the landlord is entitled to? And will not the 
guarantee of the government to pay so- 
called economic rent result in the general 
increase in rent? ABRAHAM GOLDFELD 
Chairman, Housing Committee, AASW. 
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Runaway Rivers 


BY VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


O engineers who build major structures (and it 

might be said in passing that not a single major 

engineering structure was destroyed by the March 
floods) there is a maximum highwater limit that they 
call The Thousand Year Flood. It is the worst that can 
possibly come, the torrential run-off after deep snow 
and a springtime rain of cats and dogs. In several New 
England areas, and in the Sacandaga watershed of up- 
state New York, the March highwater exceeded that 
hypothetical peak. 

Six great river valleys were flooded at once: the Ohio, 
which is the largest contributor of flood water to the 
Mississippi; the Susquehanna, Potomac, James, Dela- 
ware and Connecticut, which empty into the Atlantic. 
All of those valleys I know well, and all except the Con- 
necticut and James I saw in flood, or receding, late in 
March. You saw them at their crests in vivid newspaper 
photographs and newsreels. All lie in what the weather 
experts call the humid East, the section of our country 
that enjoys the least variable rainfall. All of them pre- 
sented a similar picture—homes ruined, business pros- 
trated, power and water services crippled. On a bright 
sunny morning a policeman in the village of Everett on 
the Juniata, was so mixed up he had forgotten what day 
of the week it was. Everywhere water and strain had 
washed away all sense of day and night. In Cumber- 
land, Md., a merchant was pinning money and account 
books on a line to dry outside his store. “I didn’t know 
it was Sunday till I heard the church bells ringing,” he 
told me. I talked with homeless refugees in temporary 
Red Cross shelters; with business men who were forced 
to walk up twelve flights of 
stairs because the elevators 
were not running in Pitts- 
burgh; with relief workers, 
scientists and laymen. 


Frontispiece: International News 


Big Rivers and Little Waters, Flood Control and 
Employment Planning, are handled by three 
outstanding engineers and three Survey edi- 
tors in the six articles that lead off this issue 


At the outset of my trip I had seen water-bound Harris- 
burg, in darkness of night. On my return after a big loop 
through Pennsylvania, I ate off paper plates in the city’s 
best hotel because the waterworks along the river were 
still out of commission and dishwashing had to be re- 
duced to a minimum. The Susquehanna had been espe- 
cially unruly. Up its valley, through the hills, through 
the hard-hit anthracite section—Wilkes-Barre, Pittston, 
Scranton—I came to its junction with the West Branch 
at Binghamton, N. Y. My object was not curiosity. I had 
seen floods before. Last summer I had been marooned in 
Vermont, and further delayed in upstate New York, be- 
cause a similar flood had torn away the roads and 
bridges. My object was to learn more of why these 
destructive floods came where they did, in varying de- 
gree but time and time again, and to what extent pre- 
vention is economically feasible. Binghamton, for ex- 
ample, had been flooded last July. The depth, area and 
damage of its two floods were equal. I discovered that 
with the possible exception of Pittsburgh, Binghamton 
is better informed on the whole comprehensive picture of 
flood prevention and control than any other community 
encountered. But nothing has yet been done about it. 


DELEGATION from Binghamton was in Wash- 
ington attending the hearings on the flood control 
recommendations in the army engineer’s budget on the 
day that the flood struck their city again. They were 
called back in a hurry. The word came that water had 
reached the homes of several members of the delegation. 
If they needed a further argument for reservoirs above 
the city to impound the 
flood torrents, they had it. 
Binghamton is not so big 
that it has lost contact with 
its roots in the surrounding 
country. Newspaper men and 
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Chamber of Commerce members have listened to Frank 
B. Howe, former regional director of soil conservation at 
Ithaca, when he has told them that improper land use 
partially creates and considerably aggravates their local 
flood problem. Seventy percent of the nearby farmland is 
hilly. Dr. Howe has not filled Binghamton heads full 
of the alarming figures on the valuable topsoil which 
runs off during every rain. Rather he has emphasized 
the water that runs off. On the erosion experimental 
plots devoted to corn over 20 percent of the total pre- 
cipitation runs off; on a grassy meadow of the same 
slope and size only 1.09 percent runs off. [See picture, 
page 297.| During the growing season, 134,221 gallons 
of water ran off the cultivated corn plot. Only 7092 gal- 
lons ran off the grassed meadow plot; the rest seeped 
into the ground. The water that runs off is the water that 
creates floods. If it is not arrested by a dam, a torrential 
rain inevitably causes a flood. We are not a Britain of 
gentle drizzles. Hard rain was the story on both slopes 
of the Alleghenies in March. 


O let us go back to the weather whence the floods 

came. Unless you are an aviator, a navigator or in 
some other occupation directly affected by wind and rain 
and changing temperature, your ordinary acquaintance 
with the weather man is limited to a glance at his terse 
prognostication each morning on the first page of your 
newspaper. But the weather man, in his crow’s nest 
above the heart of every large river city, is a trained look- 
out for flood waters. In Pittsburgh this was dramatically 
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true. Let us take Pittsburgh as our example. By mid- 
March the ice had already gone down the rivers—that 
springtime hazard was past. But high on the Pennsyl- 
vania mountains lay melting drifts of snow. The thawing 
ground was saturated. A-hard rain would result in tor- 
rential run-off. On the day that the water began to lap 
the slopes of the quays in Pittsburgh, William S. Brotz- 
man, meteorologist in the Federal Building, scarcely 
needed to consult his notebook for the figures on the 
drainage areas of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers. He knew them by heart; 11,580 square miles for 
the Allegheny; 7340 square miles for the Monongahela. 
After calculating the upstream precipitation as it was 
reported to him, he allowed for the effect of 
melting and freezing temperatures at various points. In 
short order he predicted a thirty-four foot flood. 
His prognostication, however, turned out to be just 
twelve feet shy of the muddy crest that inundated the 
city two days later. To be sure, a thirty-four foot flood 
would have been serious. In Pittsburgh it would have 
meant ten feet of water over the river landings, and two 
feet of water in the lower downtown streets. It would 
have been only four feet and a half less than the previous 
great flood of March 15, 1907. Add twelve feet of water 
to that! Twelve feet of water laden with mud and slime 
and débris equal to the contents of a million garbage 
trucks! Swirl it through the first and second stories and 
in some instances the attics of thousands of shabby little 
houses in the mill towns along the waterfront. Let it 
float away the highest shelves in the downtown Wool- 
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worth’s, cover the mailboxes in the lobbies of the down- 
town hotels, ruin the deep sofas of the Pittsburgh Club 
and enter the exclusive domain of the Duquesne Club. 
Force this filth-laden stream through the factories and 
power plants along the river_and on the islands. Com- 
pared with what actually happened a thirty-four foot 
flood would have been a mere freshet, only a little 
more serious than a typical March or June thirty- 
footer when some Upper Ohio River folks annually 
expect to get their cellars flooded and their feet 
wet. 

It is true that Mr. Brotzman’s calculation was wide of 
the event, but my purpose is not to embarrass him or the 
Weather Bureau, but to emphasize its importance and 
our own neglect of its importance to city as well as 
country. To serve our interwoven modern civilization, 
as you find it in Pittsburgh, the Weather Bureau was not 
provided with adequate facilities for observation, with 
proper communication for collecting the meager in- 
formation available far up the tributaries, or indeed with 
data enough about the condition of the ground on which 
the rain fell. Such an inexpensive auxiliary method of 
collecting information as postal cards from postmasters, 
county agents or sportsmen’s clubs up the valleys might 
help provide a sounder basis for prediction. The thickly 
populated areas along the creeks and rivers are well 
mapped, but many sections of the upper drainage area 
are not. As the Science Advisory Board reported to the 
President last year, better maps are “the indispensable 
tools of ordered progress.” 

This year nature conspired against an orderly release 
of moisture from the winter’s snow. There was no real 
mid-winter thaw. The rain that fell upon the 
vanishing slush in some spots exceeded four 
inches in two days. Is this a condition to. be 
expected again? Are we facing a period of 
cold, wet winters? J. B. Kincer, chief weather 
man in Washington, will not commit him- 
self. He says, “There is no apparent conform- 
ity to any law of succession in rainfall varia- 
tions.” To the scientists wet cycles are still 
pseudo-cycles. Although a small beginning 
has been made, long range forecasting is still 
in the future. Now we have to be content 
with short range forecasting. 

The point of these observations on the 
weather is that we can do something about it. 
We can study it with more than immediate 
comfort, convenience and profit in mind. We 
must learn to adapt ourselves, our land, our 
streams, our towns and cities, to whatever sort 
of weather may come. The Soil Conservation 
Service has charted the extent to which ero- 
sion and consequent rapid run-off of water 
affects the six flooded river valleys [See map, 
page 296.] On pages 300 and 301 Morris L. 
Cooke and Arthur E. Morgan give us a 
glimpse of the way man can delay or im- 
pound water before overpowering gravity 
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slides it destructively overland toward the sea distant. 

This year’s rainfall was not unprecedented. When 
Lewis and Clark plunged through the almost primeval 
forests of the Ohio Valley there were floods. As early as 
1543, almost a century before a solitary colonist hewed 
a forest or plowed a clearing in America, the historian, 
Vega, accompanying De Soto, saw the Mississippi in 
flood. “It was a beautiful thing to look upon,” he wrote, 
“a sea where there had been open fields, for on each 
side of the river the water extended over twenty leagues 
of land ... and nothing was to be seen but the tops of 
the tallest trees.” As Mr. Morgan writes [ page 301] some 
river channels will not carry more than a small fraction 
of a flood. Some cities are built upon land that nature 
intended to be part of a river’s emergency bed. Pitts- 
burgh is such a city. It is too late now to move the ex- 


posed part of the city—although dwellings could be out- 
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This device is used to measure soil loss and water run-off 


Soil Conservation Service 


After a flood. Note the piles of debris that have been cleared out 
of the house and the depth of the silt deposited in the farmyard 
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lawed in the lowest sections of the surrounding mill 
towns. The heavy industries in Pittsburgh and up the 
Allegheny and Monongahela as well as the famous 
Heinz factory in Allegheny City, flooded on St. Patrick’s 
day, were nearly all operating again within a week. 
Big business can clean up faster than housewives. In 
Pittsburgh, as elsewhere, big business has reserve funds 
to meet the cost of floods. Little business and households 
have not. 

No city can afford to expose itself to the annual pos- 
sibility of such disaster. That floods like those in the 
six great eastern river valleys in March can be prevented 
or reduced is as true as it is that 
those river valleys have always 
had them. In 1913 Dayton was 
overwhelmed by cloudbursts up 
the ordinarily peaceful, mean- 
dering Miami River. After that 
experience the towns and com- 
munities along the river organ- 
ized the Miami Conservancy 
District. Under the direction of 
Arthur E. Morgan a series of 
protective dams were built to 
impound flood waters. Now, no 
-matter what the weather, Day- 
ton, Hamilton and other Mi- 
ami Valley towns are snug and 
dry. 

A decade ago several U.S. 
Army Engineers took the storm 
that wrecked Dayton and in 
imagination shoved it eastward 
on their maps till the theoretical 
clouds hung over the Allegheny 
and Monongahela River water- 
sheds. The precipitation, they 
said, would bring a 45.7 foot 
flood to Pittsburgh. Their report, 
however, was not _ published 
until April 1936, after the:recent 
flood had exceeded their predic- 
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Citadel of springs and brooks, where 
hard rains are held within the ground 


Soil Conservation Service 
A farmer plants a piece of pie. Contour plowing and strip cropping on an 
Ohio knoll, done for the farm's own good, but also decreasing flood waters 


tions by just three tenths of a foot. 
Few cities know so much about 
floods as Pittsburgh—few except 
Johnstown, or Binghamton—where 
past disasters have been the subject 
of careful study, if inaction. Only the 
Thursday morning before  Pitts- 
burgh’s March deluge, Major W. D. 
Styer, the army’s district engineer at 
Pittsburgh, told a small gathering of 
business men at the Breakfast Club, 
“Pittsburgh has got to face the pos- 
sibility of a forty-foot flood. It is not 
merely possible—but very probable.” 

That was an old story, too. After 
the great 1907 inundation the Pitts- 
burgh Flood Commission was or- 
ganized by the Chamber of Commerce under the chair- 
manship of H. J. Heinz and financed by private sub- 
scription. The commission published the first and most 
important volume of its kind dealing with source control 
of floods on a vast scale. A distinguished engineering 
committee (E. K. Morse, Morris Knowles; George S. 
Davison, Emil Swensson, W. G. Wilkins, G. M. Lehman, 
Paul Didier and Julian Kennedy) supervised the tech- 
nical investigation. They made their recommendations 
in 1911. Brilliantly conceived and thoroughly executed, 
the report created a sudden enthusiasm for upstream 
reservoirs, reforestation, waterfront planning. Then the 
War came, and the report molded 
in the files. If the recommenda- 
tions of that Pittsburgh Flood 
Commission had been followed 
Pittsburgh would not have been 
prostrate twenty-nine years later. 
Wheeling and other cities up and 
down the Ohio valley would have 
got off lightly. The cost of the 
dams they recommended, of re- 
forestation and the synthesis of 
flood prevention and control in 
these pre-War days, would not 
have been so great as the loss suf- 
fered in 1936 alone. But the Ohio 
Valley averages a flood of some 
magnitude, somewhere, at least 
once a year. 

The Commission’s calculations 
estimated with exactitude the crest 
to be expected in Pittsburgh dur- 
ing a maximum run-off of both 
the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela. If their crests reached Pitts- 
burgh simultaneously, said the re- 
port, the flow of the two rivers 
would be 634,000 sec.-ft.; the river 
stage 43 ft. Actually the flow 
reached 640,000 sec.-ft. and the 
stage was 46 feet. The planned 
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Ewing Galloway 


A Miami Conservancy District dam, of which the passing motorist on the road across its top is unaware except in time of flood. Built 
under the authority of a specially organized district, this and the other dams above Dayton, Ohio, were financed by local taxation 


reservoirs and reforestation and river walls, as subse- 
quently modified by army engineers, would have kept 
Pittsburgh almost high and dry during this flood—and 
the damage in the lower sections would have been al- 
most negligible. 

The lesson was driven home again after the destructive 
Mississippi and New England floods of 1927, by the late 
Morris Knowles, Pittsburgh’s eminent and_ socially 
minded engineer. Fresh from the Commission’s work in 
Pittsburgh, he had contributed his knowledge to the 
creation of the Miami Conservancy District. Ten years 
ago, this is what he said to a meeeting of Pittsburgh 
business men with whom he had toured the Ohio and 
Mississippi in the interest of river terminals: 


The Vermont flood is easily explained when one realizes 
the possibility of warm, heavily saturated vapor, traveling 
north with the path of the Gulf Stream, becoming wedged 
between two high pressure areas from Labrador and the 
Great Lakes; thus carrying its moisture higher and farther 
than usual and depositing it over the land instead of at sea. 

Pittsburgh’s flood of 1907 [Mr. Knowles predicted] will 
dwindle into insignificance in height, extent, devastation and 
damage, when an Ohio rainfall travels northeasterly across 
the watersheds of the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers. 
‘This may be anticipated, and when it happens we will have 
a flood of at least 45 feet. The entire business section will be 
flooded up to Smithfield Street; and all trade and trans- 
portation will be at a standstill, When this happens the 
damage, not only because of higher waters but also because 
of the greater development of the territory, will be far be- 
yond anything yet experienced or even approached. 


In the Engineering News Record (March 26, 1936) 
Nathan B. Jacobs, Mr. Knowles’ associate and successor 
as head of their engineering firm, marks the fulfillment 
of Mr. Knowles’ prophecy. In Pittsburgh Mr. Jacobs told 
me, “We engineers have to take more than the ordinary 
condition of our watersheds into consideration. The usual 
~ March and June floods of the East are caused by con- 
tinued precipitation amounting to cloudburst. If, in 
March, the subsoil is made nonabsorbent by frost, and 
the topsoil is saturated, the run-off is swift and im- 
mediate. The dams recommended by the Flood Com- 
mission, as now approved by the army engineers, would 
have minimized this year’s flood.” 
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Water Runs Downhill 


NY time of year a prolonged shower adds volume 
and momentum to mountain streams. Of the en- 

tire flood panorama this was most obvious at Johnstown. 
Unul this March I had never seen that tragic, super- 
flooded little city at the forks of Stony Creek and the 
Little Conemaugh River. I saw it at its worst. Walled 
by mountains, the watershed of the streams is like a 
funnel, in area only about five hundred square miles— 
the size of a small American county. When the mid- 
March downpour continued a day, the people needed no 
scientist to tell them that they were in for their annual 
scare. When the rain fell another day, eventually totaling 
more than five inches of precipitation, no one sought 
vicarious aquatic diversion by going to see The Gon- 
doliers that by some quirk was playing at The Strand 
movie house. Water ran eighteen feet through the city 
hall, the homes, shops and offices; toppled the statue of 
Joseph Johns, founder of the (Continued on page 344) 


Soil Conservation Service 
Upstream, in addition to forestry projects, hundreds of CCC 
camps are helping in the control of gullies like this one 
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HIS country, 
it seems to me, 
is face to face 


with the major crisis 
of its history. The 
1936 floods are evi- 
dence of a greater 
and more _ insidious 
danger than the de- 
struction and suffering due to overflow- 
ing rivers. For the good earth colors all 
the flood waters. I dipped up a glass of 
water from the flooded Potomac, and 
the tumbler was filled with a brown 
liquid. A day later the liquid was al- 
most as clear as drinking water, but at 
the bottom of the glass there was a de- 
posit of soil three eighths of an inch 
thick. In cities and villages in the flood- 
ed valleys men are still busy removing 
mud from streets and buildings, while 
housewives are cleaning their homes of 
muck and slime. But only a fraction of 
the water-borne soil comes to rest in 
the flooded areas. Most of it is carried 
on down the rivers and washed into 
the sea. This year’s floods are estimated 
to have carried away a quarter of a 
million tons of topsoil—enough to fill 
the cars of a freight train that would 
stretch around the earth at the equator 
one and one half times. We can repair 
or rebuild bridges, highways, railroads 
_and houses damaged by the flood wat- 

ers. We can not restore what is carried 
away by our overflowing rivers—the 
fertility of our soil which is the basis 
of our very existence as a strong and 
prosperous nation. As a people we must 
realize that the flood loss and soil loss 
are part of the same tragic story—the 
record of our ignorant and profligate 
stewardship of the land. 

Let me quote here from a paper I 
wrote just a year ago: 

“As matters now stand, and with con- 
tinuance of the manner in which the 
soil is now being squandered, this coun- 
try of ours has less than a hundred 
years of virile national existence. If 
that represents a reasonably accurate 
statement it is vastly more significant 
that we have probably less than twenty 
years in which to build up the tech- 
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nique, to recruit the 
fighting personnel, 
and most difficult of 
all, to change the at- 
titude of millions of 
people who hold that 
ownership of land 
carries with it the 
right to mistreat and 
even to destroy their land, regard- 
less of the effect on the total national 
state.” 

If we do not make full use of those 
precious twenty years, then the damage 
will be irreparable, and we can only 
watch helplessly the accelerating proc- 
esses of such destruction as made des- 
serts of the great valleys of China and 
Mesopotamia. 

Flood control must start where the 
rain strikes the land. Our attention has 
been concentrated largely on big streams 
and on the building of dams in them. 
We have, almost without knowing it, 
neglected an-equally important type of 
waters, the little headwater streams, 
ponds and marshes on individual farms, 
and the like. The policy in the past has 
been to slick the path of all this water 
to the sea. That has been the engineer- 
ing background of all our work—to 
get the water off the land, to drain it, 
carry it away through concrete culverts, 
hurry it into the big rivers, even though 
it swells them to flood stage. Anything 
to get water off the land and out to 
sea! 

Along with this we have allowed our- 
selves to denude the hillsides of woods 
and forests, strip the grass cover from 
submarginal lands, overgraze our pas- 
ture areas, leaving millions of acres 
without vegetation to hold either mois- 
ture or topsoil. There is nothing left to 
check wind or water—everything pos- 
sible has been done to hasten erosion 
and to augment flood. 

Now we must change the water pol- 
icy of the nation. Instead of pouring the 
water off the land and with it the top- 
soil that has been built up at the rate 
of an inch in four centuries, we must 
hold the water where it falls, hold it in 
the fields and in the headwater streams. 
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If preventable flood disasters are to be 
avoided and our soil saved, we must 
retard water until it sinks into the 
ground and use improved agricultural 
and forestation techniques to make 
every field an invisible reservoir. In es- 
sence, my argument is that for effective 
results the great water control works 
in the lower reaches of our rivers must 
be supplemented with the proper con- 
servation of water in the headwaters 
of these rivers. This means that we 
must have contour plowing, terracing, 
strip cropping, proper crop rotation, re- 
forestation and the development of 
small ponds and reservoirs. Other neces- 
sary flood control mechanisms are: 
storage reservoirs in the headwaters of 
our largest streams to impound the sur- 
plus of the spring thaws and the spring 
rains until after the danger of floods 
has passed; retarding basins; channel 
improvements; levees to protect bottom 
lands and reduce flood hazards. 


H. BENNETT, director of the 
-» Soil Conservation Service, states 
that its work indicates that the volume 
of run-off water can be reduced 20 to 
25 percent through the use of erosion 
control methods. This is highly signifi- 
cant, for “this is the margin in most 
cases between mere high water and de- 
structive floods.” As a result of its many 
studies, the present Administration is 
reaching the conclusion that there can 
really be no permanent control of floods 
until we have adequate headwater con- 
trol. Drainage basins must be con- 
sidered as a whole and erosion must 
be checked from the ridges down 
across the slopes of the valley. These 
measures are essential if in some sec- 
tions big dams are not to be ren- 
dered useless by silting. Mr. Bennett 
tells me that in certain areas the Soil 
Conservation Service has not studied a 
single dam which has not already either 
silted up to the level or which is not 
doomed, more or less immediately, un- 
less erosion control is supplied. In two 
years, the Soil Erosion Service has con- 
structed more than half a million tem- 
porary check dams and has erected 
more than thirteen thousand miles of 
terraces. In each instance, the result has 
been not only useful husbanding of 
“little waters” but also erosion con- 
trol. 


E can speak of “flood gains” 

rather than “flood losses” if out 
of the 1936 disasters in the great basins 
of the Connecticut, the Potomac, the 
Susquehanna, the Ohio, we come to see 
clearly what is happening to our coun- 
try, if we begin to deal intelligently 
with our headwaters which, because we 
mismanage them, sweep away irrepar- 
able national wealth through flood and 
erosion. 


HERE is 
no neces- 
sary rela- 
tion between the 
size of river 
channels and the 
amount of water 
they have to 
carry. As water flows off the land, it 
naturally follows the lowest ground and 
wears a channel for itself. 

Under certain conditions, where the 
slope is great, the flowing water may 
cut a channel many times as great 
as it needs. For instance, through the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado the 
channel of the river is large enough to 
carry a thousand times its greatest flood 
flow. On the other hand, some rivers 
flowing through the Mississippi delta 
country in their natural condition are 
only large enough to carry about one 
percent of the flood flow. In fact, some 
rivers which have a flood flow as great 
as that of the Hudson actually lose 
their channels and disappear in the flat 
woods. It is as part of the general con- 
trol of nature to make the earth decent- 
ly habitable, that men undertake to 
control flood waters. River valleys are 
often the most desirable sites for cities. 
However, many of these river channels 
have never been large enough to carry 
more than a small part of the flood 
flow. The Miami River in Ohio was 
never able to carry more than about 10 
percent of the greatest floods. The 
Coldwater River in Mississippi will 
carry less than one percent of the flood 
flow. The St. Francis and Black rivers 
in the flat lands of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas will carry less than 5 percent of the 
flow which comes from the hills. Wher- 
ever cities are built in river valleys, 
flood control is a part of the necessary 
process of city building and until flood 
control is provided many cities are not 
secure._ ; 

In some cases protection from floods 
is a simple matter since the cities on 
their banks are located on high ground. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul on the Missis- 
sippi River have very little flood dam- 
age. On the other hand, I could point 
to more than one fairly large city that 
may be largely destroyed by a flood in 
the course of a day. Flood control and 
protection in some such cities is entire- 
ly feasible; for some cities flood control 
is inherently very difficult because of 
the lay of the land. In the Miami val- 
ley in Ohio some cities could not pro- 
tect themselves by working alone on 
the problem. By protecting ten cities 
with a single project, safety for all 
could be secured, and the valley is now 
safe from the greatest flood of cen- 
turies. Pittsburgh has an extremely dif- 
ficult ood problem. There is no simple 
and inexpensive way of relief. One of 
the most destructive floods in recent 
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times was that at 
Pueblo in 1921. 
In that case it 
was possible for 
a single city to 
meet its problem 
and Pueblo is 
now safe from 
any possible flood. Johnstown, Pa. has 
a dificult ood problem. The damage 
could be greatly relieved by setting 
back all buildings from the river’s edge 
and so providing a uniform “harbor 
line.” Then during the course of years 
all improvements could be removed 
back to that line and the situation 
would be prepared for channel im- 
provement. Such a program -was pre- 
sented to Johnstown years ago but was 
never carried through. 

No local flood control work at Cin- 
cinnati will be adequate. The system of 
dams now being built on the Muskin- 
gum River in Ohio will lower flood 
water levels at Cincinnati. In my opin- 
ion, a very careful study should be 
made of the possibility of one or two 
great dams on the Ohio River above 
the city of Cincinnati, which would 
provide storage capacity for several 
million acre feet of flood water. If they 
are feasible, such dams would not only 
greatly relieve the situation at Cincin- 
nati, but would have very definite value 
for flood storage on the Mississippi. 

There is no one accepted method of 
flood control for all cities. Sometimes 
the establishment of a uniform harbor 
line and the improvement of the chan- 
nel is adequate. Sometimes the building 
of large reservoirs is the most feasible 
method. In some cases it is possible en- 
tirely to relocate the course of a river 
through the city, as was done at Pueblo. 
In some cases levees can be built along 
a river as was done at Dallas, Tex. 
Quite frequently a combination of all 
these methods is necessary. 


N many cases flood damage occurs to 
property built within the well de- 
fined banks of a stream, or on narrow 
shelves of land frequently covered with 
water. In such cases expensive flood 
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control work would not be needed if 
there had been adequate regional plan- 
ning. Last month I flew over the Ohio 
River observing flood conditions. In the 
vicinity of Cincinnati were two popu- 
lous subdivisions wholly in the water. 
In one of these, a recent subdivision 
with apparently new houses, the water 
in many cases was up onto the roofs. 
Yet within a quarter of a mile was 
good farm land lying wholly above 
water, which might have been used 
for the real estate subdivision. The pub- 
lic pays for lack of planning by having 
to put the good money of flood relief 
and flood control after the bad money 
of irresponsible real estate promotion in 
narrow river valleys. Perhaps half of all 
urban flood damage on American riy- 
ers other than the Mississippi could 
have been avoided by reasonable com- 
petent planning. 

During the course of generations, the 
construction of a large number of small 
reservoirs on farms and on small streams 
may have an appreciable effect on the 
total flood flow. However, for practical 
present flood relief by reservoirs, by all 
means the cheapest and most effective 
control is through the smallest possible 
number of the largest possible reser- 
voirs. For instance, storage in the Nor- 
ris reservoir of the Tennessee valley 
costs about eight dollars an acre foot 
(an acre foot being the amount of 
water covering an acre a foot deep). 
All the silt on the stream above can be 
stored for centuries without encroach- 
ing on the “live” storage. In the con- 
struction of small soil erosion dams on 
the same watershed, the storage pro- 
vided costs one or two thousand dollars 
or more an acre foot. The unquestioned 
superiority of a large reservoir is recog- 
nized by flood control engineers. To 
promote very small reservoirs on the 
head waters as a practical substitute for 
present relief is only confusing and mis- 
leading. Very often the resources of a 
community are taxed to the utmost to 
secure flood control, and to propose 
anything more than the most econom- 
ical methods is simply to defeat the 


purpose. 
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SOIL PRESERVED 


“Earth Disease’ 


(Adapted from LITTLE WATERS: THEIR USE AND RELATIONS TO THE LAND, by H. S. Person, with the cooperation of 
E. Johnston Coil and Robert T. Beal. A notable study and illustrated report made for the Soil Conservation Service, Resettle- 
ment Administration, Rural Electrification Administration. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C.) 


(GE ARTH disease,” now ravaging millions of once fer- 
tile acres in this country, like some human diseases, 
can never be cured if it is neglected in the early stages. 
Its symptoms—lost topsoil, gullied slopes, dried water 
courses, dust storm, flood—each year are more serious. 
Within a generation, the known remedies will be too late. 
The lines of action, whether followed by the individual 
farmer, the community, or an entire drainage area, should 
aim at reestablishing, so far as is practicable, nature’s ar- 
rangements for the natural circulation of waters. This 
means, first, promoting absorption and infiltration at the 
raindrop, trickle and rill stage. Ground storage is our 
most important water supply; and all the measures which 
increase it at the same time help prevent erosion. 

Second, by utilizing waters that now go to waste in 
large volume. Such retardation will in some instances in- 
crease the ground water and thus replenish the wells; in 
others, offer means of supplementary irrigation, and clear 
streams for additional water supply, for fish, wild fowl 
and recreation. On the larger tributaries below the head- 
waters, flood crests may be reduced and a better flow 
maintained throughout the months of moderate or no 
rainfall. 

The solution of the problem of water conservation and 
soil erosion control must begin on the lands of individual 
owners, with intelligent planning and the adoption of 
contour plowing, strip planting, terracing, according to 
the slope of the land and the nature of the soil. For areas 
where gullying has begun, the Soil Conservation Service 
has developed a low cost method of control, requiring 
only labor and such readily obtainable materials as logs, 
brush and straw. 

The next logical step is community action which on 
the one hand can accomplish certain things that cannot 
be undertaken by the individual landowner, and on the 
other hand can stimulate, encourage, and reinforce the 
undertakings of individuals by organized activity. 
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Navigation, flood control, regional irrigation and other 
great land and water regulation problems are already the 
concern of the federal government and of cooperating 
states. But these larger units should also recognize re- 
sponsibility and opportunity in the problem presented by 
little waters. 

The principal opportunities of a state are: educational 
work through agricultural colleges and other technical 
schools; planning the selective land-use development of 
entire intrastate watersheds; financial contributions with 
attached conditions to standardize and coordinate the 
efforts of independent communities and authorities; per- 
missive and directive legislation to encourage organiza- 
tion and operation of associations of citizens of lesser 
areas. 


Cis. are three principal ways in which the federal 
government can and should bring its weight to bear 
iN promoting conservation of hitherto wasted little waters 
and checking erosion: continuation and extension of re- 
search and educational work, including demonstrations; 
establishing a permanent system of contributions to local 
projects in cooperation with the states—funds, technical 
ability, and worker groups of the CCC type; permissive 
and directive legislation which would facilitate the organ- 
ization of small community districts or authorities where 
there is need for an interstate conservation area. 

To check the waste of soil and water would mean also 
a slowing up of the “run off” of population from the 
land to the overcrowded cities, and, as acres unsuited to 
cultivation went back to grasses and timber, a diversion 
of population from submarginal areas to the more pro- 
ductive sections of the country. 

But the greatest benefit would be the intangible collec- 
tive benefit: the restoration of the productivity and cul- 
ture of a great and important part of the people of the 
United States. 


OCCASIONAL 
GULLYING 
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Little Valley 


BY HARLOW S. PERSON 


ORNELIUS SMITH, 
( _ who runs the general 

store at the Center, 
will tell you part of the 
story. Cornelius, who is able 
to see somewhat beyond the 
end of his own honest and forthright nose, had a good 
deal to do with finding out, first, what was wrong with 
the Valley, and, second, what ought to be done about it. 

So you go to Cornelius for the background—for what 
might be called the scenario. He'll tell you some of the 
Valley’s traditions and make you see the kind of people 
who settled it and what it was like in its grand days, and 
he'll tell you, with a kind of prophetic fire in his eye, 
what he thinks it’s going to be before he and his neigh- 
bors are through with it. Some of the neighbors will fill 
in the story for you if you tramp around enough and 
ask enough questions. 

But if you want to get the whole story you'll have to 
ask the Valley itself a few questions. Like an old man 
on a farmhouse porch the Valley remembers the days of 
its youth, and the hard times of its middle age, when like 
a farmer who had to fight grasshoppers, drought and the 
interest on the mortgage all at once, it grew a little bitter, 
and now in these latter days, it is growing mellow again. 
Only, unlike the farmer, it can with a little help get 
back its youth. 

You must see the Valley slowly if you are to under- 
stand it. It isn’t rugged or picturesque. Its hills are steep 
enough in places, but mostly they are low and rolling 
and there is a good deal of level land in between. You 
can hardly tell where the watershed lies, but there it is. 
The water comes down, trickling, burbling, sometimes 
roaring, and drains an area some twenty miles long and 
from two to ten miles wide, and that is your Valley. 
The water finally makes what is locally called a river, 
though you won’t find it on any general map. 

Before the first settlers came, the Valley was almost 
completely wooded. The Indians didn’t mind that. It 
made good hunting. There were pine and hemlock, scat- 
terings of elm, walnut, birch and hickory, and a bit of 
tamarack in the low wet spots, but mostly the trees were 
oak and maple. Here and there were stretches where the 
woods thinned out—“openings” the first settlers called 
them. The glaciers had left clay, gravel and sand, but 
these were almost everywhere covered with a layer of 
rich top-soil where leaves and branches and fallen trees 
had fallen through many centuries. Lush grasses grew 
in the openings and on the river bottoms. 

It was a hunter’s dream, that valley. Deer, foxes and 
rabbits were plentiful; there were bears, muskrats and 
beaver; and the creeks, running full and clear, with 
many a shadowy back-water pool, were alive with fish. 
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The Little Waters, where the floods begin, 
have drained the life from many little val- 
leys. This is the story of a valley that con- 
trolled its rills and creeks, and prospered 


The surveyors came 
through, camping out, sit- 
ting around their fires at 
night. Some of them, no 
doubt, saw the poetry and 
innocence of the scene and 
would have liked to keep it that way forever, but that 
wasn’t why the surveying was being done. Soon there 
was the rumble of wheels. The settlers were coming in. 
They wanted the things men want: freedom, security, a 
reward for their labor. 

The market for what they raised was not too far away, 
and roads and railroads soon brought it nearer. They 
could sell their cereals, meat and wool, their eggs, butter 
and cheese as fast as they could produce them. They 
could sell the timber from their woodlands and then 
raise crops in the clearings. 


A the foot of the Valley a village grew up, and in 
the village were storekeepers competing for the 
farmer’s trade, willing to give him store goods or the 
wagons, buckboards, harness, and tools he needed in 
exchange for his produce, willing to pay cash for the 
balance. The Valley grew prosperous. It grew into one 
of those communities that were the backbone of the 
country a generation or two ago. It felt the cold wind of 
hard times once or twice, but it never knew bitter want. 
In so rich a Valley no one feared the future. Nothing 
could happen to the Valley. 

But something did. Somehow farming didn’t pay as 
well as it once had. The cities were growing, draining 
off many of the best of the young people just as the 
water went down to the Great River. The old folks 
began to be uneasy. 

Across the ocean war broke out. Europe was too busy 
fighting to raise its own food. Prices went sky-high. Then 
we, too, were at war and it was the farmer’s patriotic 
duty to grow all the crops he could. In the Valley every 
cleared acre that would grow a radish was ploughed 
under, and cattle grazed where they had never grazed 
before. Land values boomed. Young farmers went into 
debt to buy from their elders. Almost everybody went 
into debt. Credit was to be had for the asking. 

Nobody worried any more. Every acre of fertile soil 
was at work. The Valley was yielding up its riches like 
a gold mine—too much like a gold mine, for it was 
giving up what could not easily be replaced. It was 
giving up a part of itself, a part of the riches it had ac- 
cumulated through countless, slow-moving centuries. 

In the outer world the war moved to a close, the 
soldiers went home, ploughs began to move over battle- 
fields, and jealous nations tried to buy as little as they 
could from outsiders. For the first time since pioneer 
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days the Valley felt the pinch of poverty—of two kinds 
of poverty. 

The first kind was general to farmers everywhere. The 
second kind had to do with something that had hap- 
pened to the Valley itself. People like Cornelius Smith 
came gradually to realize what had befallen. The people 
had been robbing their own land. They had been 
robbing themselves, their children, their children’s chil- 
dren. The earth wasn’t as rich as it had been. 

At first they thought that the trouble would disappear 
if they put on more fertilizer to take the place of the 
plant food taken up and carried away by the crops. So 
they tried fertilizer, though it was expensive. Then they 
found out that that wasn’t enough. They had cut down 
too many trees, ploughed too many fields, turned too 
much stock out to graze. They had loosened too many 
roots, and now the rain, snow and wind were carrying 
their precious top soil away. Gullies appeared in the 
fields. Springs and creeks dried up until there wasn’t 
enough water for the cattle. Some farms were aban- 
doned. They just didn’t pay any longer. 

About this time Cornelius Smith and Gus Olsen, one 
of the big farmers not far from the Center, ran across 
their good friend, the county agent, and got to talking 
the situation over. He brought up the subject of erosion, 
which was just a dictionary word to them, and when 
they showed interest lent them some books on the 
subject. From that time on Smith and Olsen came near 
being public nuisances. When either of the two was 
around, and even more when both were around at once, 
there was no longer any general conversation. They 
talked about erosion and water tables and contour 
ploughing and vegetative cover and reservoirs and sup- 
plementary irrigation and electricity for the farmers and 
running water and bathrooms until there was no peace 
for anybody, and most of the neighborhood gossip was 
shamefully neglected. You might try to pin Cornelius 
down to a comfortable chat about how Bill Jitters was 
drinking too much, but all you’d get out of him would 
be that you can’t raise corn on soil that’s a thousand 
miles away down the Mississippi river. 

Gus and Cornelius shadowed the county agent as 
though they were G-men on a hot trail, went over to 

the agricultural college, 
called conferences, brought 
es back bales of bulletins, and 
GRASS pretty soon had the whole 
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Each cart represents 10 tons of soil per acre carried away by the year’s weather 
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themselves _ or- 
ganized for ero- 
sion control and 
soil and water 
conservation, but 
they found it a 
grand game 
when they got 
into it. Specialists 
began to drop in 
from the nearby 
experiment _ sta- 
tion and even 
from Washing- 
ton. They were 
full of theories, 
those specialists 
—perfectly nutty 
with theories. But, in practice, the theories worked. 

That’s how Cornelius and his friend Gus saved the 
Valley. 


cea * galt 
HEADWATERS UNCONTROLLED 


AKE a good look as you go up to Valley Center. 

You'll see forest, some of it of still young growth, 
and many ponds; you'll see rich pasture land that ought 
to make any cow glad to be alive; you'll see cultivated 
acres, rich with crops at the harvest time, and orchards 
heavy with fruit. Many springs have reappeared and the 
brooks flow as they did when the Valley’s old men were 
young. 

Take time to walk over one of the farms. The owner 
won't mind. He'll be proud to show you how he cul- 
tivates only the soils of suitable slope and fertility, grazes 
the next best, plants most of the remainder to trees and 
bushes. He'll show you how contour planting works, 
and strip planting—quite a lot of small fruits and berries 
are grown that way now—and how the old gullies have 
been check-dammed and maybe planted to trees and 
are filling up. Some farms have small reservoirs—not 
permanent but just to hold the water back until it soaks 
in. A few have permanent reservoirs, which are fine for 
irrigation and for watering stock in dry seasons. A 
number of farmers who did not have proper sites for 
impounding water are connected with the big reservoir 
at the Center. 

The Valley is never really parched nowadays. It isn’t 
allowed to be. The woods and pasture lands hold the 
underground and surface flow far into: the summer. 
Even the Valley’s roads are now graded and drained 
in such a way that the water) does not rush madly down 
hill to the river, but is held back in various ways and 
allowed to soak in. The technical men who come up 
to look the Valley over report that people in the city 
where the little river joins a bigger one have already 
noticed that their floods are not so 
high in the spring as they used to be, 
that the river doesn’t get as low in 
summer and that the water is cleaner. 

After you’ve looked at the land, 
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youll want to 
know a little 
more about the 
buildings and 
the people who 
live and work in 
them. There'll be 
clean running 
water in the dai- 
ries, plenty of it, 
and the same in 
the kitchens, 
and, if you'll be- 
lieve it, there'll 
be bathrooms. 
Electricity went 
out to the farms 
not long after 
Gus and Cornelius had got their crusade well started. 
That means, for the farmer’s wife, comfortable lights in 
the evening, a refrigerator, a washing machine, an iron- 
ing machine and other devices, and every house has its 
radio. A few of the farmers even have electric stoves for 
summer use. There are electric lights in the barns and 
sheds, electric pumps to raise water from the reservoir or 
creek if that is necessary, and a good many electric power 
machines for sawing wood, cutting ensilage, grinding 
feed and things like that. 

The power comes in two ways. During a considerable 
part of the year the farmers get it from the little station 
up at Valley Center, the one at the reservoir. When the 
water in the reservoir is needed for irrigation the lines 
are hooked up with the company station on the river 
below. The company did not take to this arrangement at 
first, but it is selling so much more electricity than it 
used to that it finds it profitable to be accommodating. 
‘Since all the lines have been hooked together in this part 
of the country it can usually sell its current somewhere 
else during the months when the farmers are using the 
reservoir plant. It has found, to the surprise of some of 
its old-timers, that it pays to cut the rates. 

The Center hasn’t grown into a city. The Valley 
doesn’t hanker for that. It’s still a village, not even in- 
corporated, with only half a dozen little plants, two or 
three retail stores, and twenty-five or thirty houses. But 
it’s a pretty satisfactory little village. Cornelius Smith 
owns two of the factories and he’ll tell you about them. 


OBODY came in from Washington and told the 

Valley that industry was being decentralized and 
that it had to start some small factories whether it wanted 
to or not. The plants just grew, as naturally as trees. They 
came with the electric power and mixed farming. The 
lumber mill, the creamery and the blacksmith shop— 
it’s more like a machine-shop now—come back because 
they seemed to fit in again. There’s a grist mill. It doesn’t 
try to compete with Minneapolis but it turns out a special 
whole-wheat flour with its own brand name and sells 
all it turns out. The fruit and jam factory does the same 
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thing in its own line. Another little factory makes 
sausages and pressed meats. These factories go in for 
quality. They have to, because the big factories can beat 
them on quantity any day. The Valley is proud of them. 
There’d probably be a tar-and-feather party if any smart 
manufacturer got in there and tried to put glucose in the 
jam or adulterate the flour or sausages. 

If you want to stop over night in the Valley, you'll 
find good cooking and a clean, neat room at the Valley 
Center Inn, which doesn’t pretend to be the Waldorf- 
Astoria. You can go fishing in the reservoir, if you like, 
or watch the boys in the swimming-pool, or stroll over 
to the picnic grounds and see whole families having 
supper there. 

Cornelius Smith, who is the most modest of men, will 
be glad to have your impression of the Valley before you 
go. He won’t let you or anybody else pin medals on his 
manly bosom, but there is a cheerful and satisfied glint 
in his eyes. Gus Olsen grins at him as they sit around 
the store near closing time. 

“Shucks,” says Cornelius. “It wasn’t hard after we got 
the idea.” 

“Too bad,” you say, “ it can’t be done everywhere.” 

“Why can’t it?” Cornelius sits up. “All folks need is 
a little horse sense. If I was young again, you could put 
me down anywhere you like and I’d show ’em.” 

He doesn’t talk just for the fun of hearing his own 
voice dwell upon his achievements. He is proud of the 
land he lives on, and doesn’t hanker to live anywhere 
else. He waves his hand toward the rich soil in the 
Valley bottoms, where farmers have moved from hill- 
sides too poor for crops; then gestures toward the hills 
where the young trees are already growing into a forest. 
If you had never heard the story from Cornelius you 
would long since have read it in the Valley itself. 

You will go out, perhaps, with the words echoing in 
your ears. In certain ways all valleys are alike, and so 
are all people, and the ideas that Cornelius and Gus 
worked out for their own valley might work even in a 
valley as large as the United States. 

Charts from Little Waters 


Soil and water losses 
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The infiltrated ground water is good water, a friend to man 
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AFTERMATH IN PITTSBURGH 


A flood, rising by inches, by feet, is drama watched breathlessly by a whole nation. The little home, full of smells and muck 
and damaged possessions, to which the heartsick householder returns, is private tragedy. Today's pick-up in production is 


spectacular, but behind closed doors are innumerable families still coping with lack of work, exhausted savings and a dim future 
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Not Floods But Glaciers 


BY PAUL KELLOGG 


<@) NE of my earliest 
recollections of a 
canvas covered 
geography is the prime fact 
which is Pittsburgh—that 
here the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers unite to form the Ohio. Huge 
economic foundations buttress this fact (oil and gas and 
clay and iron and coal). History in the making has rolled 
it into new shapes and a changing significance. The 
junction is the great left fist of the Father of Waters. 
The three rivers give the town common cause and inter- 
course with the Atlantic coast ranges to the East, and the 
mid-continental bottom lands, north and south, to the 
West. Their waters carry the ores and fill the boilers and 
douse the hissing billets of the steel makers. They are 
not easy overlords, this triumvirate of rivers. They carry 
fever which scotches one town and the next. They rise 
a bit too far and the fires are out, the streets flooded. But 
grudgingly and inevitably, they yield mastery. They are 
dammed and sluiced and boiled and filtered to suit the 
demands of navigation and power and temperature and 
thirst. 

“The mastery they yield is to another current—the 
eddying peoples which make up the community and all 
its works—a current more powerful and mysterious than 
the bulk of brown waters. The War Department en- 
gineers can tell you the exact number of cubic feet which 
slide past either side of the Point every minute. The sani- 
tarians can give you the number of bacteria, friendly or 
plague-besetting, which infect any cubic centimeter. The 
weather man in a high building can forecast the exact 
stage which the water will register hours hence. But 
what of the people?—they have largely taken themselves 
for granted. They have rarely taken the time to test 
their own needs or consciously gauge the destination of 
the currents that possess them. They are here—the strong, 
the weak, the cowed, the ambitious, the well-equipped 


Grinding masses of unemployment are incom- 
parably more disastrous than swollen streams. 
These Pittsburgh contrasts give us the measure of 
both in their challenge to our industrial districts 
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and the pitiful. They jostle 
and work and breed. For 
the most part they run a 
splendid course. But they do 
not keep tally, and their 
ignorance means sorrow and 
death and misunderstanding.” 


OUR eye may have caught quotation marks; for 
the two paragraphs you have just read are reprinted 
from my introduction to the findings of The Pittsburgh 
Survey through which, in 1907-8, we struck a trial 
balance for the business of living in the American steel 
district. Our field work began the year of what, until 
a month ago, Pittsburghers called the Great Flood. Yet 
the flood’s hectic waste and misery was altogether 
eclipsed by the chronic annual drain from typhoid fever, 
which had been endemic in the district for thirty-five 
years. This was brought out by case studies of the eco- 
nomic costs of typhoid in six wards under Frank E. 
Wing, associate director of The Pittsburgh Survey. 
Silhouettes that stood for 622 preventable deaths from 
this cause in 1907 made up a frieze 250 feet long at the 
Pittsburgh Civic Exhibit in the fall of 1908. There, too, 
was a huge death calendar, surcharged with 526 red 
crosses. Each stood for one of the men who from July 
1, 1906 to June 30, 1907 had been killed at work in the 
mills, mines and railroads of Allegheny County. Begin- 
ning at the coroner’s office, Crystal Eastman’s staff had 
traced each case to its source and to the home, disclosing 
that the bulk of the wage loss from work accidents 
stayed where it first fell, on the backs of wage earning 
families. John A. Fitch’s findings brought out that in a 
majority of the departments of the steel industry, the 
twenty-four hours was still split between two shifts, and 
that a considerable share of these 12-hour men worked 
seven days a week. 
Here, clearly, were tallies of needless sacrifice and 


indefensible strain which called for self-mastery on the 
part of the people of Pittsburgh; for throwing into sheer 
self-preservation, if you will, the same inventiveness and 
drive that had characterized those achievements in en- 
gineering, production and citizenship which we entered 
on the right side of the Pittsburgh ledger. At the time 
of our inquiry, a great municipal filtration plant was 
nearing completion (under Morris Knowles) that was 
to lay the typhoid menace. The U. S. Steel Corporation 
was starting its outstanding demonstration of safety 
engineering, framing soon afterward a voluntary scheme 
of death and injury benefits. Today fewer wage earners 
are killed at their work in all Pennsylvania than in that 
one county then; and a workmen’s compensation law 
throws a measure of protection over their families. True, 
it took progressive Pennsylvanians a decade to get that 
belated state act through; took twice that long to knock 
out the hoary practice of the long day; but at a hundred 
points the record of the quarter century since The Pitts- 
burgh Survey bears out our generalization that West 
meets East in Pittsburgh, and that Pittsburghers can 
throw themselves into things in big and venturesome 
ways—once the whole community is shot through with 
the idea. 


HE idea of flood control has not in the interval 

made that grade. The work of succor this spring 
was handled on an entirely new plane [see Shock Troops 
and the Flood, The Survey, April 1936], but in our lead- 
ing article this month Victor Weybright sets forth the 
neglect that befell the 1911 report of the Pittsburgh Flood 
Commission. The flood had been singled out as the 
“open expression of the rivers authority” by W. W. Ashe 
of the U. S. Forestry Service as his contribution to our 
Pittsburgh Survey findings in 1909, and along with the 
reestablishment of forests of conifers on the watersheds 
to prolong the melting of deep snows, he too had advo- 
cated reservoirs to store surplus storm water. 

Nor has the idea of employment control made the 
grade. Let me quote from the foreword of the report on 
the Wage Earners of Pittsburgh which John R. Com- 
mons and William M. Leiserson contributed to our 
. findings: 

Andrew Carnegie has said of the iron and steel industry 
that it is either Prince or Pauper. No staple manufactured 
article responds so violently to the prosperity and depression 
of the country as pig iron. So it is with all the industries that 
follow in its train. When the Pittsburgh Survey began 
its work in September 1907, the Prince was on his throne— 
three full years of prosperity and glorious optimism. Long 
before September 1908, Carnegie’s Pauper walked the streets. 
From every class and occupation of labor came the answer 
of a year with only half, or three fourths, or even one third 
of the time employed. Hardly another city in the country 
was hit as hard or stunned as long by the panic as Pitts- 
burgh. The overwork of 1907 was out-of-work in 1908... . 

The breadline at Wood’s Run, with its young country- 
bred Slavs whose fathers had mortgaged their holdings to 
get them here, and whose half-clad willing young bodies 
the wit of a great industrial center could put to no purpose 
throughout an entire winter, was the most spectacular 
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manifestation of the situation. But in every phase of our 
work, the staff of the Pittsburgh Survey found serious evi- 
dences of the inroads of part time and out-of-work upon the 
resources and welfare of the wage earners—in schools, and 
family budgets, and the complications brought into house- 
holds beset by accidents and by sickness. . . . Here lay an 
appalling exhibit of the unpreparedness of the social order 
in Pittsburgh to meet the exigencies thrust upon it by in- 
dustrial change. 
_ When Frick, Westinghouse and Mellon were school 
boys they must have recited an old American counter- 
part of that rhymed catalogue of English kings which 
Andrew Carnegie may have learned at Dunfermline. 
This counterpart was a sing-song atlas of our state 
capitals. Composed before railroads had crowded rivers 
off our workaday maps, it began 

Maine, Augusta on the Kennebec 

New Hampshire, Concord on the Merrimac. 


This spring, Augusta and Concord were headquarters of 
emergent Red Cross activity and so were Hartford on 
the Connecticut and Harrisburg on the Susquehanna— 
not because they are state capitals, but because like 
Lowell, Springfield, Binghamton, Johnstown, Wilkes- 
Barre, Wheeling and the rest, they are at once river 
cities and industrial centers. The damage in a district is 
in less direct ratio to the height of a flood’s crest than 
to the density of population and industrial equipment in 
the areas it reaches. This is what makes the modern 
resurgence of our ancient rivers so devastating, as if 
water power were striking at the tamed electric current 
that has galvanized factory production and enthralled 
our cities. Moreover, like that hard day thirty-seven 
years ago when a high dam burst above a Johnstown al- 
ready knee-deep in water, this spring’s floods were super- 
imposed on wage earning districts which for six years 
have been inundated—with unemployment. 

Even when there is no torrential current, a flood 
is a dramatic thing, gathering volume upstream, rising 
by inches an hour and then by feet, leaving behind it 
loss and wreckage, its tales of heroism and succor and its 
headlines. This other visitation of unemployment is more 
like a glacier, for it is made up of frozen working time, 
frozen wages, frozen purchasing power. It has accumu- 
lated its slow crushing weight down these same river 
valleys. But like an ice sheet, it has spread over our 
industrial districts everywhere. 


LL this was borne in upon me last month in Pitts- 
burgh when I stood at the bridge head at the Point 
looking down at a knot of baffled workmen, who had 
roped a triangular wooden snowplow behind a motor 
car and were slushing the gruel of silt that covered their 
trucking space ankle-deep. I was standing at the junction 
of the great Y of the rivers and for miles up and down 
their banks the battle with mud was going forward in 
mill and railway yards and evacuated housing areas. 
The day before, in the offices of the City Planning Com- 
mission, I had been struck by a huge zoning map. On 
it the Y was flanked by buff-colored belts in varying 
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widths labeled “Heavy Industry.” The contour lines of 
the geological survey show the same pattern. The land 
between low water and flood crests has been wrested by 
business enterprise as sites for water-side furnaces and 
plants but is still shared, however, by neighborhoods of 
mean dwellings. These are indicated by similar belts on 
the maps of Pittsburgh housing surveys, though there 
are disheveled hill districts and runs that are worse. The 
same is true of maps showing unemployment relief areas 
prepared by the Bureau of Social Research of the Alleg- 
heny County Federation of Social Agencies. There the 
cross hatching stands for high percentages of families 


on relief. At Red Cross headquar- 
ters they had sketched in hurriedly 
in colored pencil the areas from 
which homeless families needed shelter and food. Again 
the same belts along the Y of the rivers. A week later 
the Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Pittsburgh brought out a tabulation drawn from its real 
estate survey and real property inventory. This revealed 
that of the 3858 “residential structures” (housing 26,439 
people) in the flooded areas in Pittsburgh proper, nearly 
a fourth needed major repairs, and over a sixth were 
rated as unfit for use. That was two years before the 
flood came. A week later squads of National Guards- 
men at nightfall made the rounds to see that tenants had 
not come back from the Red Cross shelters to risk gas 
leaks and pneumonia in their water soaked dwellings. 

It is as if a great natural force puts its finger on the 
weakest spots in a community’s setup. Over a thousand 
unfit structures, containing sixteen hundred dwelling 
units, have been razed in Pittsburgh in the last two years. 
The Pittsburgh zoning ordinance of 1923 prohibited the 
further building of living quarters (except for watch- 
men) on the flats along the river, subject to their fire 
and flood risk, and threat to health. Its provisions, how- 
ever, were not retroactive and like the old law tenements 
in New York, the old houses are still inhabited. For 
several years the Pittsburgh Housing Association, under 
the directorship of Joseph P. Tufts, had endeavored to 
get a row of ten old wooden dwellings torn down at 
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The Monongahela invaded this steel mill in 
March; within a week it was operating again 


Etna, across the Allegheny from Pittsburgh. The own- 
ers balked and the borough had no condemnatory 
powers. The houses caught fire when ten feet of flood 
waters hemmed them in. A boy who was cleaning up 
his backyard across the railroad tracks told us of hearing 
the screams. Boats finally got through to the forty people 
caught in the row; but there were eight deaths, most 
of them children. 

In a grim sense then, these river bottoms are the lowest 
levels for the business of living in the Pittsburgh steel 
district. Hazards and trouble settle on them like black 
damp in a mine. Their people know ordinary floods and 
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ordinary unemployment in ordinary 
years and have to put up with them 
—just as there were Pittsburghers 
who in the old days had to put up with endemic typhoid 
until, by devious ways, its threat reached through more 
and more to homes that had the protection of bottled 
water. Then the town acted. There seemed something 
portentous in the mud-smeared streets that led from the 
Point into what is today called the Golden Triangle. 
As never before the ground floors of the downtown busi- 
ness district had been inundated. The water may have 
reached only to Smithfield Street, where the police lines 
were drawn, but its paralysis had run up ten, twenty 
and more stories of the big office buildings, silencing 
telephones, stalling elevators, extinguishing light and 
heat, and threatening the municipal water supply. The 
strong and the ambitious had been caught at the seat 
of their affairs. In a half empty floor of the new Tele- 
phone Building (which is set on high ground) plain 
kitchen tables had been set out, each with a battery of 
instruments. At one, executives of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company—the largest operators in the district—were 
huddled together doing business by ‘phone. Another was 
shared by a big department store and a building mate- 
rials corporation. Their own headquarters were out of 
commission. The next day I endeavored to make a call 
at the Carnegie Building which is above Smithfield 
Street. In the block below, a gas main had sprung a leak, 
the police lines had been moved up and access to the 
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building was shut off. Getting in through a back door 
opening off an alley, I found a single shaft running in 
the row of elevators. To save power this one stopped 
only at every other floor. The desk man at my landing 
had a barn lantern, and as I waited a winded officer 
made the tour of the floors to warn everyone to put out 
their lights. Now Kipling’s England may not have been 
putty, brass and paint; but it came clear, these days, that 
business Pittsburgh is pretty much a matter of wires and 
mains, dynamos and pumping stations. The threat of 
inundation merged rapidly into starker threats of fire, 
epidemic and explosion. You felt that executives in the 
heavy industries took it in their stride, with greater 
resiliency than would be true of a community given over 
to more refined processes of manufacture. But this dread 
that knew no sorts and considerations may bring in flood 
control in the Pittsburgh district. 


REVENTABLE floods, preventable accidents, pre- 

ventable sickness, strain, squalor—what Pittsburgh 
has left undone over the years, what Pittsburgh has done, 
and when and how, afford us clues to the dynamics of 
turning inertia into action in facing the greater, but less 
spectacular, disaster of preventable unemployment. Un- 
like a flood that has no stage business in the commu- 
nities it engulfs, all the more it will pay us to reckon 
up the frozen -current that possesses them. 

Take Pittsburgh: approximately 17,000 families in 
Allegheny County were victims—for the most part tem- 
porary ones—of the March flood. Every month, last year, 
in that county there were at least 75,000 “cases”—three 
fourths of them families—receiving direct or work relief 
due solely to unemployment. 

Another gauge is the cost of relief. Pittsburgh’s Red 
Cross flood quota was $100,000; it raised treble that; 
and the national quota of $3 million has been subscribed 
twice over. Red Cross practice is to endeavor to close 
emergency operations in ninety days. I have, of course, 
no final figures for flood relief expenditures in Allegheny 
County. They are scarcely needed, however, to make 
comparison, for direct and work relief in Allegheny 
County in 1935 (exclusive of the WPA) averaged 
roughly $3 million a month—or as much every thirty 
days for a single county as the original flood appeal for 
the entire nation. 

Under grants from the Buhl Foundation, the studies, 
tabulations and charts of the Pittsburgh Bureau of Social 
Research show the funds that were thrown up to cushion 
the shock upon homes and communities of the mount- 
ing glacier of worklessness. In 1932 the Bureau brought 
out its first monograph by Edith Miller Tufts, a penetrat- 
ing analysis of Family Welfare and Relief Activities in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County: 1920-31. This showed 
a moderate growth in expenditures from $276,000 in 
1920 to $784,000 in 1928. Then: 


Since the fall of 1929, they have sky-rocketed to un- 
precedented heights in response to the rapid decline of busi- 
ness activity and employment. 

In 1931, the larger agencies and the Allegheny County 
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Emergency Association expended $3,757,000 . . . three times 
the $1,077,000 expended in 1930 and five times the $784,000 
of 1929, a relatively normal year. It was twelve times the 
amount spent in 1920 by the same agencies. 

This great expansion of relief activities reached a point 
in December 1931 (the last month included in the study) 
at which 28,900 families, or almost one tenth of all the 
families in Allegheny County, were receiving direct relief 
or work relief from the larger agencies. In the same month, 
there were about 158,000 persons unemployed in Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County and some 50,000 families which had 
no income from wages or salaries. 

I quote this succinct statement for perspective’s sake; 
for what were regarded as the “unprecedented heights” 
of 1931, became, as you will see in the chart in this col- 
umn, just the jumping-off place; for the ascending curve 
reached 100,000 cases in February 1935—with more than 
one out of four of the’ families in Allegheny County 
(1930 census) involved, with unemployment as the chief 
cause. It was in January 1931 that the Pittsburgh Plan 
had been instituted, one of the early large scale voluntary 
projects in work relief. Expenditures of private agencies 
for relief rose to above two and one half millions that 
year and again in 1932, but dropped to less than $400,000 
in 1933; when with the inauguration of federal unem- 
ployment relief, county, state and national funds lifted 
the public column, in successive years, from one to six, 
to fifteen, to twenty-five, to thirty-five millions. Ad- 
ministrative costs are omitted and WPA is not reckoned 
in the following table taken from the Social Research 
Bulletin: 


Expenditures for Direct Relief and Work Relief 
in Allegheny County, including Pittsburgh 


Amount expended from 


Private Funds Public Funds Total 
1929 $ 210,000 $ 537,000 $ 747,000 
1930 337,000 740,000 1,077,000 
1931 _ 2,552,000 1,205,000 3,757,000 
1932 2,752,600 5,929,200 8,681,800 
1933 394,800 15,386,500 15,781,300 
1934 265,100 29,582,300 29,847,400 
1935 196,600 35,721,000 35,917,600 


For the seven years these totals pile up to well toward 
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one hundred million dollars; they include customary 
private relief activities, and mothers’ aid, pensions for 
the blind, and so on; but if we take the 1929 total as 
a pre-depression norm, and deduct it annually, there 
would remain 90 millions fairly attributable to unem- 
ployment. This does not include the extensive relief 
work carried on by the employing corporations, espe- 
cially in the earlier years; the help extended by lodges, 
churches, settlements and other agencies; nor the open- 
handedness of friends and kindred which absorbs so 
much of the shock of family distress in working class 
neighborhoods. Take the story Nell Scott, case work 
supervisor of the Family Society, tells: that of a core- 
maker who was let go by a casting company back in 
1930. He tided himself over for nine months; was then 
on relief; a job again at a pipe mill; laid off again; then 
work relief and last employed on a WPA project where 
he received a leg injury for which no compensation was 
available, and relief was resumed. This was his situation, 
with a high strung wife suffering from defective eyes, 
and six children under eleven, when the flood struck 
Sharpsburg—perhaps the hardest hit town in the 
county. The core-maker and his family live on the edge 
of Sharpsburg where the water did not reach, and into 
their three rooms that first night they took twenty-two 
refugees. 

Nor do the figures include those barricades which in- 
dividual families resort to in the face of misfortune—- 
savings consumed, money borrowed, insurance policies 
turned in, homes lost and belongings pawned or sold. 
We saw more than one ruined piano drying in front 
yards in the flooded river towns upstate. They shouted 
their story. Yet how many such possessions had been 
given up these last years in such towns, with nobody 
knowing. 

Relief rolls represent only a varying fraction of the 
unemployed; relief outlays make good only a fragment 
of their frozen earnings. In envisioning the whole pic- 
ture, Pittsburgh is fortunate in having the thorough 
economic research, the studies, monographs and current 
statistical analyses of the Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Pittsburgh, again made possible by 
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a Buhl Fund grant. Such source materials were alto- 
gether unavailable at the time of The Pittsburgh Survey, 
and are to be envied by other industrial centers. They 
show that the glacier of unemployment in the river cities 
and towns of Allegheny County reached its greatest bulk 
in the summer of 1932 and the spring of 1933. By then, 
according to the Bureau’s estimates, there were a third 
as many unemployed wage earners in the county as there 
are men, women and children in Pittsburgh proper. 
Meanwhile the 522,000 gainfully employed in the county 
the month of the stock market crash had shrunk to 
315,000; and that was worse than if you had frozen the 
income of everybody in eight of the satellite cities and 
boroughs—McKeesport, Homestead, Duquesne, Brad- 
dock (towns that have made steel history) and the rest. 
For this shrinkage was of wage earners; many of them 
heads of families; and moreover many of those still 
earning were working only four, three or two days a 
week. 


HE Bureau has segregated eleven counties in west- 

ern Pennsylvania as comprehended in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The chart which appears on this page 
is reproduced from the March 30 issue of the Bureau’s 
Pittsburgh Business Review, where the estimates on 
which it is based are interpreted by its editor, Bervard 
Nichols: 


A glance at Chart 1 shows that unemployment in the dis- 
trict began to increase in the final quarter of 1929; but it 
was not until early 1931 that the number of people thrown 
out of work reached alarming proportions. As the depres- 
sion grew worse, more and more lost their jobs, until in July 
1932, about 405,000 in the eleven-county area were unem- 
ployed. Of these about 226,000 were in Allegheny County. 
In other words, more than 43 percent of the industrial work- 
ing population in the district were idle in that month; in 
Allegheny County nearly 42 percent were without work. 
There was a slight decrease in unemployment in the late 
summer and fall of 1932, but by April 1933 unemployment 
reached a new high level. In that month, more than 44 per- 
cent of all the industrial workers in the district were un- 
employed. 

Encouragingly, Mr. Nichols tells of changes for the 
good since—an irregular performance, but gains which, 
cumulatively, by December 1935 had reduced the num- 
ber of industrial employables having no work by ap- 
proximately 140,000 in the eleven-county area. Yet he 
mixes salt with his encouragement in dealing with such 
melting ice. For example, the Bureau’s all-firms index 
of payrolls is computed from confidential reports sub- 
mitted by employers in the district. It is based on the 
average month of 1929 as equal to 100. In the six-month 
period of October 1932—March 1933 it averaged 38.7. In 
February 1936 it had risen to 67.0—a gain of 74 percent. 
In the same period, however, the all-firms index of em- 
ployment rose from 66.3 to 78.5, or a gain of only 18.4 
percent. Since wage-rate increases have not advanced 
sufficiently to account for this spread in percentages, he 
concludes that “a large part of the gain in payrolls repre- 
sents increased working time.” (Continued on page 352) 
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FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS 


CINCINNATI AT WORK 


Bold and colorful mosaic panels in the train con- 
course in Cincinnati's impressive new union 
station acquaint the visitor with the city's four- 
teen leading industries. The cartoons for these 
wall mosaics were made by Winold Reiss, whose 
portrait studies appear frequently in Survey 
Graphic. Not only is the use of this medium for 
depicting industrial subjects novel, it offers a 
solution to the problem of brilliant decoration 
for walls where smoke would make paint grow dim 


MEAT PACKING 


PIANOS 


MACHINE TOOLS 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 


INKS AND PRINTING 


A City Looks at Work and Workers 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


OME years ago, when 
Cincinnati was a “shoe 
town” the building at 

Pendleton and Dandridge 
Streets was a shoe factory. 
But shoe making “moved 
on,” leaving a disused building and leaving, too, scores 


Cincinnati, high on its hills, supported by 
varied industries, missed the worst both of 
flood and depression. The city now tries to 
control the devastating tide of unemployment 


of workers with no market for their skills. When I saw - 


it a few weeks ago the factory once more hummed with 
life. But the power-driven machines, the workers busy 
cutting, stitching, trimming, turning shoes had not come 
back. The building has been put to new uses. The lower 
floors house the complex machinery of public relief for 
the unemployed. But the freight elevator carried me up 
to the great loft, furnished now with scores of desks and 
filing cabinets, wall charts and drafting tables—one part 
of Cincinnati’s many-sided effort to meet the major relief 
problem by reducing the hazard of unemployment. In 
the transformed factory loft the community is now draw- 
ing up a detailed inventory of its human resources. When 
the data on more than 170,000 census schedules are ana- 
lyzed Cincinnati will know not only the number of its 
available workers, but also their age, sex, nativity, edu- 
cation, training, experience, housing, dependents, income, 
employment history. This regional census will provide 
the kind of information clamored for by every one who 
has been trying to find out how to put displaced workers 
back to work. Cincinnati is unique in setting up ma- 
chinery through which it may hope to understand its 
unemployment problem and the possibilities for dealing 
with it. This significant undertaking, of which the cen- 
sus is one detail, is not the sort of thing that makes head- 
lines. It goes on in terms of study, experiment, record 
keeping, correlation of the work of existing agencies, and 
the development of new agencies only when need for 
them is unmistakable. And yet, though it is on the sur- 
face as undramatic as an engineer’s blue print, what Cin- 
cinnati is attempting through its Regional Department 
of Economic Security appears increasingly important if 
this country is finally to have an orderly structure o* 
production and distribution, of training and employment. 

Cincinnati’s work landscape is typical, in its variety, of 
the American industrial city. Aside from the employ- 
ment “low” of the depression it has sharper drops not 
only in the building trades, which dip far below the gen- 
eral average in every state, but also in the machine trades. 
In contrast, there is the Procter and Gamble demonstra- 
tion in stabilization and guaranteed employment [see 
Survey Graphic for April 1930, page 18]; and the irre- 
sponsible tactics of some establishments which have been 
drawing in “docile labor” from Kentucky to meet short 
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seasonal peaks and_ then 
throwing their labor surplus 
on the community, as soon 
as the peak is passed. 

Cincinnati’s attempt 
bring order into this scene 
does not stop with the city limits. It includes Hamilton 
County and several small towns on the Kentucky side of 
the Ohio River—an area which is logically one indus- 
trial and business unit. The project was named before 
the White House program had made “security” com- 
mon verbal coinage. The first statement of the scheme 
was drawn up in September 1933, and in the fall of 1934 
some features of the plan began to function. Now, a 
year and a half later, it is possible to offer an informal 
progress report, though it is too soon to appraise the 
scheme in terms either of community or individual values. 

The goal of the Regional Department, as defined in 
1933, is to establish: 


to 


Administrative machinery that will do all the examining, 
recruiting and placing of employables and, in cooperation 
with existing public and private agencies, will coordinate 
efforts of these agencies to produce proper industrial work- 
ing conditions; rehabilitation programs; aid community 
planning that will take care of present citizens by the proper 
selection of new industries with definite consideration of 
community needs. 


HE scheme is one of the many responsibilities of 

the Coordinating Committee, a local device to cut 
across administrative jurisdictions of the city, county and 
school district in the interests of efficiency and economy. 
The members of the Coordinating Committee are the 
city manager, the chairman of the school board, the 
president of the board of county commissioners. Its ex- 
ecutive secretary is the director of the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. It laid the lines for the Regional 
Department of Economic Security and has general super- 
vision over its development. 

The original scheme for the Regional Department of 
Economic Security contemplates a group of independent 
but related divisions or bureaus. Of these, the Employ- 
ment Center and the Research Bureau have been active- 
ly functioning long enough to make clear the main 
outlines of their work. Other features of the plan, notably 
the Industrial Management Bureau and the Retraining 
and Development Bureau are only “beginnings.” Some 
features of the plan, including the advisory committees, 
at the time of my visit existed only on paper. 

The vantage point from which to see what is being 
attempted and what accomplished through the Regional 
Department is the Cincinnati Employment Center. It 


Here, untouched by human error, qualification cards match vacancies 


occupies the old Telephone Building on a corner near 
the main business center of the city. Here are housed 
the registration, placement and record keeping functions 
of the Employment Center. Here too are the offices of 
Col. Henry M. Waite, director of the Regional Depart- 
ment, and of his assistant, Stanley Mathewson, who heads 
the Employment Center and has also been acting director 
of the whole scheme since Col. Waite was taken ill last 
fall. Before the War Col. Waite gained national promi- 
nence first as city manager of Dayton, then as city engi- 
neer of Cincinnati. More recently he was chief engineer 
of the Cincinnati Union Terminal [see page 312] and 
Assistant Public Works Administrator in Washington. 
’ He resigned his PWA post to become director of the 
new Cincinnati project. Stanley Mathewson, who has 
had experience as industrial personnel counselor and 
as personnel director at Antioch College, served as direc- 
tor of the National Reemployment Service for Ohio, and 
as regional director for Cincinnati under the old Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The staff is being built up gradually as various fea- 
tures of the plan take shape. Already the payroll is a 
complex and mysterius bookkeeping miracle to the out- 
sider, with salaries charged to the Regional Department’s 
several sources of support—a share in the federal funds 
allotted to the Ohio State employment service, local 
funds, NRS, WPA, and a generous grant from the Spel- 
man Fund. 

Since the reorganization of the Federal Employment 
Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act, Americans are 
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learning to think of public employment of- 
fices as well-run labor markets, rather than as 
hangouts for casual workers such as they 
became after the collapse of the wartime ser- 
vices [see Survey Graphic for March 1934, 
page 101]. In its physical aspects, the Cincin- 
nati Employment Center closely follows the 
new pattern. Its housing is adequate and or- 
derly. Those who come to register for place- 
ment are treated with the courtesy one takes 
for granted in a business organization but 
which is such an innovation in the public 
employment service of this country. As in 
other cities, this new scheme of things has 
meant that more and more workers and-em- 
ployers use the service each month. 

From the day it opened its doors, in Octo- 
ber 1934, through March 1936 the Center had 
filed 57,456 job applications, in addition to 
handling some 45,000 WPA registrations. 
Over the same period it placed 12,465 men 
and women in business and industry, made 
1526 PWA placements, and assigned 18,016 
to WPA. 

In its first eighteen months of work, regis- 
tration’and placement involved over 200,000 
contacts between the Center and job appli- 
cants. In this same period, 38 percent of 
the total placements were on “regular” jobs, 
62 percent on temporary jobs, defined as “employment 
for one month or less.” 

Because of its affiliation with the federal service and 
also because it is part of a far-reaching local scheme, the 
Employment Center in Cincinnati is testing many new 
methods and procedures. In most employment offices, 
each staff member is responsible for a share of the regis- 
tration, classification, placement and contacts with em- 
ployers which make up the usual routine involved in 
handling workers’ orders for jobs and employers’ orders 
for labor. Cincinnati is trying a “functionalized” organi- 
zation, which means that each staff member specializes 
in one employment office activity. Thus the processes of 
registration and the processes of placement, for example, 
are completely separated. 


HIS is something more than a dull administrative 

detail. Those in charge of the Cincinnati office feel 
that it makes a real difference in the speed, accuracy and 
effectiveness with which job applicants can be referred 
to work opportunities. 

The experience of a registrant is in general that of 
Susan Small (not her real name, of course) whose 
progress through the Center I followed in some detail. 
When she entered the Race Street building one drizzly 
March day, a man whose sole function is that of “traffic 
officer” directed her, after a question or two, to a desk 
where a clerk took down information as to age, school- 
ing and so on. We chatted as she waited to be called for 
an interview. Miss Small was having her first experience 
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with the Center. “It seemed worth trying,” she said. She 
was presently directed to a private office where an inter- 
viewer discussed her training and background, the jobs 
she had held, the sort of work she was seeking. “I like 
the way this office is managed,” she said, as she returned 
to the waiting room. “Now I am to take some tests.” 
The Center uses modern testing methods to help gauge 
general ability, or clerical and mechanical aptitude and 
skill. 

Instead of a meager record card, the Center uses for 
each registrant a file folder, with ample space on both 
sides for necessary data, most of it indicated by check- 
marks. The folder also holds letters of reference, test 
results, interviewer’s notes, and any other pertinent infor- 
mation about the registrant. Thus Miss Small’s folder 
shows at a glance that she is a native-born white, age 26, 
single, no dependents, living at home; a highschool 
graduate with one year of college; that she is “short, slen- 
der, pleasant, aggressive,” in good health; that she is a 
Protestant, has never belonged to a union, made high scores 
in her clerical tests; has held four positions in seven 
years at salaries ranging from $16 to $25 a week (much 
better than average in Cincinnati); that she lost each 
of the four positions because of changes in the business; 
that she was office manager for a publishing firm; and 
confidential secretary in an insurance office; that she is 
willing to go outside the city. When she registered she 
was shown the form letter of inquiry sent by the Center 
to former employers of each registrant. The letter in- 
cludes a “release,” reading: 


This form is being sent at my request and it is agreed that 
I shall not hold you liable in the event that your reply is in 
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P.S. He passed his clerical aptitude test and got the job 


any way to my discredit. A prompt reply will facilitate quick 
referral. 

This “release,” signed by the registrant, has meant prompt 
and specific replies from a very large proportion of the 
employers to whom the letter has been sent. 

Miss Small’s folder was not placed in the clerical divi- 
sion of the Center but in a central file room. This room 
has a bank of machines at one end where thousands of 
the familiar Hollerith cards are punched or sorted. Be- 
fore Miss Small’s folder was filed, the data on it was 
“punched,” with a separate card for each 
of her occupational classifications. Thus 
her record became a series of enigmatic 
cards, each with a serial number identify- 
ing it as the record of Susan Small. The 
folder was filed according to this serial 
number, with a cross-index card as the 
connecting link between the folder and the 
Hollerith cards. One registrant may have 
ten or more classifications, increasing enor- 
mously the possibility of placement. Thus 
a stenographer may also be listed as quali- 
fied for work as clerk in a travel bureau, 
private secretary, typist, clerk-receptionist, 
mimeograph operator. All this information 
is immediately available. 

The placement office for clerical and pro- 
fessional workers is entirely separate from 
the office where Miss Small was registered 
and interviewed. I happened to be in this 
office when Lief Friedland, head of cleri- 
cal and professional placements, was han- 
dling an order from a firm publishing 
church and Sunday School magazines. A 
vice-president of the firm wanted a confi- 
dential secretary, who had had some expe- 
rience in a similar office. His specifications 
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were: white, Protestant, between 25 and 30 years of age, 
able to take rapid dictation and do clean typing, willing 
to spend several months a year in another city where the 
firm has a branch office. Mr. Friedland sent this order to 
the central file. There all the punched cards in the steno- 
graphic classification—over a thousand in all—were 
taken from the file, the machines quickly absorbed them 
and in a few minutes dropped out nine cards represent- 
ing the registrants who offered the special qualifications 
demanded by the employer. This little pile of cards went 
into a second machine, and the serial numbers of the 
registrants chosen were printed on a paper tape. From 
this list, the folders were taken out of the files and sent 
to Mr. Friedland’s desk. Eleven minutes had elapsed 
from the time the employer’s order was received until 
the “panel” of qualified registrants reached the place- 
ment office. After going over the records, Mr. Friedland 
summoned the candidates to the building. The final se- 
lection of those to be referred to the employer rests, as it 
should, with the judgment of a trained staff member. 
At the Center the executives point to two great ad- 
vantages in this system. First, they say, it is a saving of 
time and energy. In other employment offices the cross- 
indexing required by the United States Employment 
Service would serve to divide “stenographers” from other 
registrants, but a tedious and necessarily slow hand- 
sorting process would be necessary to find those who had 
had publishing house experience, who were willing to 
leave the city, who were in the required age group. Fur- 
ther, the machine gives every registrant a chance. Lack 
of time or of adequate staff often means that placement 
is based not on consideration of all qualified registrants, 
but only of those the reviewer happens to remember, or 
those turned up by the available cross-indexes. Personal and 
even political considerations have been known to guide 
the choice of registrants summoned for referral. In Cin- 
cinnati, an accurate and unprejudiced machine considers 
every registrant in the classification and makes the first 
selection. Elimination is based solely on the employer’s 
statement of what he wants. I do not know whether 
Susan Small got that job with the publishing firm. I do 
know that among 1327 stenographers she was not “lost 
‘in the files.” The employment office follows up all place- 
ment. As evidence of the effectiveness of its methods the 
Center is able to show that only two percent of the regis- 
trants referred for jobs were rejected as “unsuitable.” 


HE functional organization is carried into all divi- 

sions of the Cincinnati Employment Center. Thus 
in the problems of finding jobs for young people, a spe- 
cial junior division registers, interviews and classifies 
those under 21, but placement is through the regular 
divisions to which all employers’ orders come. 

The Center in its organization and methods is looking 
not only to efficiency as a public employment office, but 
also to the additional responsibilities it will be called on 
to meet when Ohio passes an unemployment insurance 
law. All its procedures, and particularly its methods of 
record keeping, the staff members feel, are singularly 
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well adapted to the tasks of registering the employed and 
certifying eligibles for unemployment benefits. 

For registrants at the employment office who have 
some special problem complicating the possibility of re- 
ferring them for placement, the Center operates a Bureau 
of Retraining and Development. There are a dozen or 
more special problems which interviewers refer to this 
bureau: a period of unemployment of more than three 
years; indecision as to employment; over or under-esti- 
mate of ability; age (over 50); faulty personal appear- 
ance; physical handicap; criminal record; obsolescent 
skill; mental hygiene need, and so on. The bureau will 
not, of course, attempt actual retraining, relief or other 
direct assistance. It is rather an advisory service, to help 
the individual find in the community the resources for 
meeting the problem which hinders his placement. 


OME occupational counseling is, in many instances, 
a part of the routine of placement. Thus a group of 
men who had always worked in the ship yards along 
the river recently registered at the Center. This local in- 
dustry, once important, is now gone, leaving many of its 
workers stranded in “technological unemployment.” The 
placement officer, receiving their records in a “panel” of 
carpenters, called them in and talked with them in some 
detail about their former work, learning that it meant 
fashioning heavy timbers with great accuracy. He was 
presently able to place them as concrete form carpenters, 
“and now they’re busy about all the time.” 

As the head of the Research Bureau, Dr. Lorin 
Thompson, interpreted its work for me, the research to 
be carried forward falls in two main divisions: study 
of individual factors and study of community factors in 
the employment problem. The first category includes, 
broadly, studies of men and women. in relation to their 
jobs—tests for determining ability and skill; employers’ 
orders; obsolescent skills; the frequency and the influence 
on work-success of certain traits or handicaps such as 
color-blindness or impaired hearing. The second type of 
research covers essentially the employment trends and 
opportunities of the community. 

Several studies centering on the individual are already 
completed or well along. Dr. Thompson and his asso- 
ciates have prepared a book for employment office use 
giving questions which will help determine the familiar- 
ity of a worker with a field he claims to know. Fre- 
quently a registrant offers himself for a job which he is 
not trained to fill. For example, a skilled worker may 
state, “I am a machinist,” and yet, when asked a few 
technical questions about a machinist’s job, he will 
flounder and admit, “Well, I’m not really a machinist— 
I’m only a lathe man.” The new book (Interview Aids 
and Trade Questions for Employment Offices, by Lorin 
A. Thompson, Jr. and Others. Harpers) seeks to save 
time both for interviewer and registrant, and to make 
possible more accurate placement. 

The division recently completed a study of 5000 junior 
registrants, covering educational and occupational back- 
ground, major interests, (Continued on page 343) 
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Rebuilding Jewish Lives Overseas 


BY WILLIAM ROSENWALD 


HERE is historic irony in the situation of those 

European minorities who are harassed and men- 

aced by dictatorship. Their misery and the prob- 
lem of reconstructing their lives have been dealt with by 
private citizens, acting through voluntary association in 
a democracy. In telling the story of this work I must 
deal with lands ravaged by war and scarred by race 
hatred. But my concern is with what is less well known 
here in the United States—the struggle of people to get 
on their own feet, assisted by one of the most farflung 
programs for rehabilitating human existence attempted 
in modern times, that of the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. Its center of action is Central and 
Eastern Europe, but it ranges over forty countries in the 
world. It concerns young people and old—those who, 
whether they stay, or whether they go, must be re- 
equipped to face life afresh. 

Many professions of faith are involved. The company 
of the disadvantaged today is a multitude, speaking many 
tongues, adherents of many 
religions. The picture, as it 
happens, places the Jew in 
the foreground. He be- 
comes not merely the target 
for the shafts of extreme 
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The dramatic story of a helping hand—the open 
hand commanded in Deuteronomy—which for 
twenty years has reached out from the U.S. to Jews 
elsewhere who endure poverty and spiritual exile 


nationalism. He becomes, as well, the symbol for all 
groups who struggle to maintain those age-long tradi- 
tions which we summarize as “civilization.” 

Thus the disaster which has overtaken Germany’s 
Jewish community is one shared by liberal, dissenting, 
non-conformist groups, whether democratic or Catholic, 
Protestant or free-thinker; by all who may be accused of 
not entirely subscribing to the latest version of “Blut und 
Eisen.” Yet that German disaster, like the visible portion 
of a floating iceberg, is only a small part of what the 
Jews throughout Central and Eastern Europe have ex- 
perienced. In Germany, a total population of around half 
a million Jews has been involved. In Poland alone, the 
Jewish population is three million, in Roumania perhaps 
one million, and additional hundreds of thousands live 
in Austria and Hungary, in Czechoslovakia, in Latvia, 
Lithuania and elsewhere. The great bulk of these people, 
living in conditions of poverty and destitution, of actual 
starvation, of disease, are well typified by the huge frozen 
mass of the iceberg sub- 
merged beneath the waters, 
and hidden from view. 

It was in Eastern Europe 
that these problems first 
arose; there the techniques 
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were devised for dealing with them which are being 
applied in the German crisis. In 1914 the Jews of Eastern 
Europe were swept toward disaster. Wartime wreckage, 
dislocation and insecurity were followed by famine, epi- 
demic disease and dreadful massacres. In the Ukraine 
alone two hundred thousand Jewish men, women and 
children were murdered. At the outbreak of the war the 


English lessons in a Jewish school in Berlin; 60,000 are excluded from German public schools 


American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee was 
formed by the three groups of Jews in this country, 
representing orthodox, reform and labor elements. Non- 
political and non-propagandist, this emergency organiza- 
tion undertook the centralized remittance of relief funds 
to Jews in Central and Eastern Europe. During the post- 
war anarchy the Committee sent two units of forty uni- 
formed representatives into the devastated areas. In 
cooperation with the American Red Cross, the Near East 
Relief, the Society of Friends and the American Relief 
Administration in Russia, they organized immediate and 
necessary food and medical relief. Their work saved 
hundreds of thousands of lives. Two of the workers, 
Professor Israel Friedlander and Rabbi Bernard Cantor, 
were killed by guerilla bands in Eastern Europe. 

This voluntary committee was formed to operate tem- 
porarily. At times it was on the verge of dissolution. But 
so cruelly permanent was the post-war emergency that 
the Joint Distribution Committee—the JDC, it is called 
—is now in its twenty-second year. Although it has spent 
nearly $100 million for overseas reconstruction, today it 
faces vaster problems ahead than it ever had to face in 
the past. 

After the immediate post-war years many of the peo- 
ple in Eastern Europe were destitute. Homes, hospitals, 
schools, even wells for the community supply of water, 
were wrecked or unusable. Hundreds of thousands of 
war orphans were worse than homeless. Typhus and 
famine were inevitable. 
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Confronted with the huge task of reconstruction, the 
Joint Distribution Committee did not abandon the one 
principle which has guided and directed and multiplied 
the usefulness of all of its work, that is that existing in- 
stitutions must be sustained and local organization built 
anew where necessary; the people themselves, where they 
were, must be stimulated and aided to meet their own 
problems. The burden of 
actual responsibility was in- 
creasingly passed on to the 
European Jewish communi- 
ties themselves. Special or- 
ganizations and foundations 
were created to carry on the 
work of economic service, 
educational-religious — train- 
ing, medical aid, refugee aid 
and child care; always, of 
course, with the resources 
and backing, and under the 
inspiration and guidance, of 
the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. 

One of the most important 
phases of the economic re- 
construction was the creation 
of cooperative and free loan 
societies. The figures, almost 
astronomical in their magni- 
tude, show that, from 1924 
through 1934, in Poland, Lithuania, Roumania, Latvia, 
Czechoslovakia, Turkey and other countries, the total of 
the loans granted rose to the impressive sum of more 
than $400 million. These loans averaged from $50 to $75. 
As repaid, the money was reloaned again and again. The 
people of Eastern Europe regard these sums advanced 
to them as sacred obligations. While still impoverished 
and on the verge of starvation, they have managed to 
repay more than 90 percent of. the funds loaned. Thus 
there remains a vast revolving fund, a banking accom- 


modation that constantly enables the poor to get on their 
feet and earn a living. 


O understand what this means to the people in those 
areas it is necessary to know something of the con- 
ditions under which they live. One million Jews in 
Poland are actually starving. The other two million Jews 
in Poland live in almost unimaginable destitution. In 
some of the small towns children who received cod liver 
oil to build up their feeble bodies carried it home to be 
used in the family cooking. Of more than 5000 children 
of Lodz—tuberculous, anemic and undernourished— 
who were sent to summer camps to recuperate, it was 
found that 75 percent came from families occupying only 
one room. In more than 65 percent of these cases, from 
five to seven people occupied that room. 
Imagine—and it will require a considerable feat of 
imagination on your part—an impoverished tailor in a 
small Polish city. He and his family work twelve to 
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sixteen hours a day. The 
combined weekly earnings 
of the family may not 
amount to eight dollars. 
His only capital is a sew- 
ing machine and a bit of 
material. When the time 
comes to pay his tax, if he 
cannot raise the money he 
will lose his sewing ma- 
chine. Or a seamstress may 
lose the material out of 
which she fashions shirts. 
A baker may lose his sup- 
ply of flour. Such workers 
can go to a free loan bank. 
It is the only escape from 
economic ruin. 

Through the principles of 
self-help, and of commu- 
nity participation, the loan 
system virtually sustains 
the economic _ structure 
of the whole population. 
These principles also apply 
to the medical and sanitary 
aid, to child care, education and vocational training. Al- 
ways, the JDC sustains and works through local organi- 
zations. For example, the organization charged with 
providing medical care and sanitation in Poland is TOZ 
(the initials of words signifying Society for the Safe- 
guarding of the Health of the Jews). Outside Poland in 
Eastern Europe the similar medical-sanitary association 
with local contributing members is the OZE (Union for 
Preserving the Health of the Jews). In Poland the TOZ 
maintains more than 150 medical and sanitary institu- 
tions. The Nurses Training School in Warsaw, estab- 
lished by the JDC in 1926, is the first such institution, 


Cooperative and free loan societies set up in Eastern Europe help Jews to meet their own problems 
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Their only capital is a sewing machine. Three million Jews in Poland live in such dire poverty 


irrespective of creed, in Poland. Maternity centers, hos- 
pitals, sanatoria, dental clinics, tuberculosis advisory 
centers, are among the institutions maintained. Many of 
these special institutions are the only ones available to 
the local populations. 

Child care has constituted an extremely important field 
of activity. Tens of thousands of children have been 
educated in special Jewish schools. Many of them came 
to school without breakfast and with little prospect of 
receiving food at the end of the day, so meals are pro- 
vided. As many as 35,000 a year have been sent to sum- 
mer colonies, for recuperation from the illnesses and 
from the malnutrition com- 
mon in their cellar and gar- 
ret homes. 

One of the greatest recon- 
structive achievements of 
the JDC took place in Rus- 
sia. It culminated in the 
development of the corpora- 
tion known as Agro-Joint 
(which is also helped by the 
American Society for Jewish 
Farm Settlement in Russia, 
Inc.). The development be- 
gan with the great famine 
in 1921 and in the work of 
the American Relief Admin- 
istration in Russia, with 
which the JDC was asso- 
ciated from the outset. After 
the American Relief Admin- 
istration liquidated its work, 
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the JDC remained as an independent agency for relief 
and reconstruction purposes. From that beginning a pro- 
gram was successfully carried out to enable the Jewish 
masses in Russia to become full-fledged citizens of that 
country, enjoying equal rights with the class of workers 
and peasants. 

Largely through the land settlement and retraining 
program in the Crimea and Ukraine some 250,000 Jews 
have been settled on more than 3 million acres of land. 
At the end of 1934 the percentage of declassed Jews in 
Russia had decreased to between 5 or 6 percent from an 
estimated 70 percent in 1924. The program of Jewish 
agricultural development was supplemented by the crea- 
tion of medical-sanitary systems (which are now being 
taken over by the Russian government); the financing of 
huge artesian wells and of irrigation systems through 
which vast deserts were reclaimed for cultivation; the 
organization of training for artisans; loan “Kassas” to 
provide economic aid to Jewish artisans and artisans’ co- 
operatives; and the creation and equipment of trade 
schools. The entire development was characterized by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover as 
being one of the finest 
feats of human engineer- 
ing of modern times. 
[ See Jews on the Steppes, 
by Edwin R. Embree in 
Survey Graphic, January 
1935. ] 

Now without attempt- 
ing to traverse the entire 
field of activity in the 
Eastern European area, it 
will be seen that the prin- 
ciple of sustaining local 
community action and in- 
stitutions has guided the 
work. The same principle 
has been applied in Ger- 
many where, before the 
dominance of Nazism, 
the Jewish community 
was in the words of the 
Manchester Guardian 
“one of the most civilized 
and intelligent communi- 
ties in modern Europe.” 

The German situation 
divides itself roughly into 
two constituent problems: 
first, that of the refugees 
from Germany and those who may find it possible to 
emigrate; second, those who, come what may, will have 
to remain and serve out their sentence of life within the 
German borders. 

The ruthlessness of the Nazi program, as James G. 
McDonald pointed out last December in his now historic 
letter of resignation as High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, created international problems with which no ap- 
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Retraining. From chemical research she has turned to farming 


s 


propriate international body was organized or equipped. | 
to deal. From eighty thousand to one hundred thousand | 
persons, men, women and children, including Nobel | 
prizewinners, artists and scientists of world-wide repute, 
have fled from Germany. : 

The conditions of haste and terror under which most 
of these people had to uproot their careers, the conditions , 
of world-wide depression under which they had to find’. 
new careers elsewhere, as well as the innumerable diplo- . 
matic, social and political considerations involved, cre- - 
ated unprecedented needs. Paraguay, China, Siberia— , 
ransack the far corners of the world and you will find . 
some of these people. But the bulk of them moved on~ 
main lines of communication: over the nearest European” 
border, onward to havens overseas, in Palestine and in~ 
North and South America. 

Of the 430,000 who remain in Germany it will be pos- 
sible at the very utmost for only 20,000 to 25,000 to 
emigrate annually over a four-year period. This is the © 
estimate brought to this country in January of this year 
by the British delegation headed by Sir Herbert Samuel 
and including Viscount 
Bearsted and Mr. Simon 
Marks. Therefore from | 
350,000 to 400,000 Jews ' 
must stay in Germany. 

The plan proposed is one 
with which the JDC has 
been concerning itself for 
several years. It has agreed 
to cooperate with the Co- 
ordinating Committee and 
to make available its re- 
ports, budgetary plans, and 
proposed programs of aid 
for 1936. No separate drive 
for additional funds is con- 
templated by the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, since 
this work falls within the 
present $3,500,000 budget 
for this year. Nothing in 
this plan contemplates any 
measure of support of Ger- 
man exports. 

Both within Germany 
and in the refugee coun- 
tries one of the _ basic 
problems, it was at once 
realized, was that of re- 
training people in occupa- 
tions at which it was possible to earn a living. To many 
older people a shift in occupation has meant giving up 
everything they had earned in years of honorable achieve- 
ment. I know of outstanding doctors and lawyers, men 
of eminence in their profession, working to learn the art 
of dipping chocolates. I know of women, who once had 
staffs of servants, carefully studying the art of domestic 
service in order themselves to become servants. You 
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would see them, if you went to Germany, professional 
men and women, at carpenter’s benches, at lathes in 
machine shops, in printing establishments, working with 
metals and at cabinet making. 

For the youth retraining means rebuilding an entire 
“race,” a cultural group in the population, physically and 
psychically. Consciously, with a devotion that moves all 
who behold them, these young sons and young daugh- 
ters of doctors, lawyers, artists and scientists, are setting 
out to demonstrate that the Jew can cheerfully and com- 
petently do the hard physical labor of the world if there 
is no other choice. 

When the German crisis first confronted the Jews, the 
JDC conferred with Jewish leaders in Germany. It aided 
them to organize the Zentral Ausschuss (The Central 
Committee), through which all the self-help activities 
of the Jews in Germany are focussed. Through the Zen- 
tral Ausschuss, which receives its chief support from the 
JDC, the programs of retraining are carried out; emigra- 
tion advice and assistance is given; and education is 
increasingly provided for the 60,000 Jewish children who 
are being excluded from German public schools. 


HERE are, in addition to trade schools a number of 

agricultural training farms within Germany. The 
most important at Neuendorf, near Berlin, consists of 
about 1500 acres of land, 300 in forests, 40 for gardening 
and the rest for field and farming. Here fifteen-year-olds, 
just out of school, go through a regular apprenticeship, 
lasting two or three years. Here, too, adults receive their 
retraining, people who were formerly business people, 
lawyers, university students, journalists, technical work- 
ers. These adults, all of whom are hoping eventually to 
leave Germany, stay at the farm at least one year. From 
June 1, 1932 until June 1, 1935, about 450 people received 
their training at Neuendorf. Most of them emigrated to 
Palestine, a considerable number to South America (the 
Argentine and Brazil) and some have settled in France, 
Holland, Denmark, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

Beyond the borders of Germany are multitudes of 
homeless and dispossessed. Of many who fled there will 
never be any record. Some 30,000 escaped into France. 

In Holland from March 1933 to the end of 1935 the 
refugee committee registered some 5800. Before their 
flight many had been living on the borderline of starva- 
tion. That, and the nervous anxiety and terror of their 
existence combined to produce much illness among the 
refugees. Some of the most interesting reconstructive 
work has been done in Holland. If you were to visit the 
“Nieuwe-Sluis” colony near Wieringen, symbolically 
enough located on land reclaimed from the Zuider Zee, 
you would see a semicircle of barns and stalls surround- 
ing the main edifice, all built by fugitive Jewish youths 
from Germany. 

Holland, Denmark, France, Italy, Jugoslavia, Lithu- 
ania, Luxemburg, Memel, Poland, Czechoslovakia, all 
have received these young people, in groups varying from 
fifty to hundreds. As good citizens they are intent upon 
molding their lives into new patterns, upon demonstrat- 
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ing their physical vitality, their strength and courage, the 
spiritual fortitude and the pioneer qualities of their race. 
Always the effort is made to maintain the group cultural 
life, through reading, discussions, music and other 
diversions. 

No major American organization except the JDC has 
provided assistance to the refugees who have fled from 
Germany to France, to Czechoslovakia, to Holland, to 
Belgium, and to other countries. It feeds and houses 
them, furnishes them with economic aid through loans, 
trains them in self-supporting work; always cooperating 
with all existing agencies, public and private. Aid is ex- 
tended to Jews and non-Jews alike. It has paid for the 
training of young people in Germany and in refugee 
centers, and the cost of transportation to other lands. 

Nearly $9 million has been allocated by the JDC to 
Palestine since 1914. Since the spring of 1933 $2 million 
has been spent on the victims of German oppression, 
about a quarter of the sum for the training and trans- 
portation of people going to Palestine. It was in Palestine 
that the first malaria research unit of the JDC virtually 
wiped out that disease, as in Eastern Europe it success- 
fully warred upon typhus and upon the skin disease, 
favus. Through the Palestine Economic Corporation it 
has financed the Palestinian water supply, the farms, low 
cost housing projects, orange groves, basic industries 
such as chemicals and metals; the creation of banks for 
financing purposes; all are in addition to the specific 
work done in behalf of refugees from Germany. 

The training of the young is the hopeful and hearten- 
ing side of the picture. There is a reverse composed of 
homeless, stateless, penniless people, having no consular 
or diplomatic protection, no citizenship, lacking work 
permits so that they might support themselves. They 
have huddled into the old barracks of the Colonial troops 
in France. They have wandered the streets, gaunt and 
hollow-eyed. They have been driven into hiding, until 
some became beggars, some committed suicide, others 
became wrecks of their former selves. 

No relaxation of the pressure upon the Jews in Ger- 
many is to be expected. Their exclusion from the pro- 
fessions, the sale of their businesses at extremely low 
prices due to the anti-Jewish boycott, the intensified 
segregation of Jews, their exclusion from professional, 
business and personal contacts with the remainder of the 
population, points in but one direction. That direction 
leads toward increasing impoverishment and despair. 

What hope there is lies, first, in the heroic courage 
with which many, both young and old, are meeting an 
implacable fate in Germany. Second, a significant fact 
has emerged from the catastrophic tragedy. It is that 
many of the refugees, far from becoming a burden to the 
countries into which they have gone, have begun enter- 
prises which have given employment to the people 
among whom they have found a haven. This is true not 
alone in Palestine, but in European countries. 

It is in its capacity to plan for the future, to build even 
in the midst of violent destruction, that the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee finds its strength and its inspiration. 
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Helen Keller and the Author Riding on a Tandem Bicycle 


School Days with Helen Keller 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


VERYBODY recognizes other people by their faces, 
some by their voices, and a few by their individual 
manner of walking. But to say that it can be done 

merely by shaking hands, with neither eye nor ear to 
help, sounds incredible. Nevertheless there is at least 
one person in the world who performs this feat with 
ease, even after long periods of separation. This person 
is Helen Keller. I know, because I have frequently seen 
her do that and many other almost unbelievable things. 
We were schoolmates in New York in the 90’s and spent 
an entire summer vacation, in the days of bicycling, 
with mutual friends in a Massachusetts country town. 
My first meeting with Helen Keller came on the open- 
ing day of the Wright Oral School for the Deaf in the 
fall of 1898. At that time she was about fourteen. Under 
the tutelage of Anne Sulli- 
van, now Mrs. Macy, her 
devoted friend and teacher 
since she was seven years old, 
she had already made educa- 
tional progress far beyond 
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Memories of thirty years ago when Helen 
Keller, deaf and blind, began to explore and 
enjoy the outdoor world—a playtime chap- 
ter in the story of remarkable education 


that of the average boy or girl of her age. She had also 
learned to talk and to read the speech of others, not with 
her eyes as the other pupils at the school did, but by 
placing her fingers lightly on the speaker’s lips. The 
easiest method of communicating with her, however, 
was still by means of the manual alphabet, or finger 
spelling, in common use among the deaf everywhere. 

Of course, the deaf person with sight looks at the 
fingers of his companion. As Helen could not do that 
she employed, as in so many other ways, her almost 
miraculous sense of touch. That is, she would put her 
fingers lightly over the hand of the person with whom 
she was talking and in that way got the words as fast 
as they could be spelled. Indeed it is probable that she 
never waited for all of the letters but that her alert mind 
enabled her to run ahead of 
the speller and divine the 
words, and even the sentences, 
long before they were com- 
pleted. 

I was familiar with the 
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manual alphabet and after being introduced to Helen 
started a little conversation by saying that like herself 
I was a Southerner, a circumstance which seemed to 
interest her immediately. Further talk was prevented at 
the moment and I did not see her again until the next 
morning, when I found her in the library surrounded 
by a group of her new friends. I recalled having heard 
that she remembered people by their characteristic way 
of shaking hands and, with the curiosity of youth, de- 
cided to test the truth of that claim. So, without making 
any other effort to identify myself, I went over and 
grasped her hand. 

Sure enough, she knew me at once. 

“Oh, it’s Robbie from Tennessee,” she said. And 
added, “We are going to be great friends, Robbie.” 

Then we began to talk about our native South. I 
told her of having been to Tuscumbia, Ala., her 
home town, where there is a famous spring said to be 
one of the largest in the world, and I described with 
considerable detail how the water came boiling out of 
the ground in tremendous volume and then went 
thundering down the hillside as a little river. 

To my surprise Helen not only nodded assent to all 
I said, but added a number of particulars which I had 
overlooked. She had never seen the spring. But she had 
been there, had been told about it, and then in some 
inexplicable manner had visualized the scene perfectly. 


OW her sense of touch compares in acuteness with 

that of other blind people I am unable to say. It 
was certainly the marvel of the whole school. She easily 
read words written on a blackboard by tracing the chalk 
marks with her finger, provided the lines were made 
heavily on a perfectly clean board. With our eyes closed, 
none of the rest of us could so much as locate one of 
the letters. 

She played an excellent game of checkers on a spe- 
cially constructed board. The squares contained holes in 
which the men could be fitted, thus enabling her to run 
her hands over the surface without disturbing the pieces. 
The black men were round on top and the red flat, and 
a little knob fastened in the center distinguished the 
kings from the common. With a few swift passes of her 
magical fingers she would learn the position of all the 
men on the board after each move of her opponent and 
quickly make her own move. 

She was full of fun and enjoyed a bit of nonsense as 
well as anyone. It so happened that my own sense of 
humor found frequent expression in exaggeration. Helen, 
to whom this style of speech evidently was something 
entirely new, at first was merely astonished, then 
amused, and finally came to answer me in kind. Thus 
my remark that we were having for dessert a strawberry 
shortcake half a mile long brought the quick rejoinder, 
“Why, that’s only a hundred yards for each of us!” 

Her skill in the use of words made her ready at 
repartee. Once I asked her if she had finished her work 
for the day. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have discharged all my duties.” 
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“Were they so naughty,” I said, “that you had to 
discharge them?” 

“Well, it would have been very naughty if I had not 
discharged them,” she answered. “Besides,” she added 
with mock seriousness, “isn’t this the place where the 
young idea is taught how to shoot?” 


DEAR old lady of seventy, a Mrs. Gallaudet, who 

herself was extremely hard of hearing, gave a recep- 
tion in Helen’s honor and as a souvenir of the occasion 
got out a printed list of the guests with a few words con- 
cerning each. I began reading it to Helen: 

Miss Helen Keller............Who is deaf and blind 

Mrn Roberts Moultonmene aya.) eee Who is deaf 

Mrs. Gallaudet, the hostess.......... Who is very deaf 
At this point Helen suddenly covered her face with 
her hands and began to manifest strong symptoms of 
suppressed laughter. It was not until we were on our 
way home that I grasped the absurdity of the uninten- 
tional comparison between the hostess and myself. 

Helen liked to have a hand in whatever those about 
her were doing. Saturday nights at the school usually 
were devoted to programs of entertainment gotten up 
by a few of us in turn for the others. When not taking 
an active part, Helen invariably was the most enthusi- 
astic member of the audience. And the more nonsensi- 
cal and extravagant the stunt, the greater her 
amusement. 

I recall in particular her hilarious enjoyment of a 
little act which one of the other boys and I put on. We 
hit upon the idea of burlesquing in pantomime certain 
scenes from Macbeth. With the exception of one of the 
teachers, who agreed to read the passages from the play 
and thus make our antics clearer, the affair was kept a 
dark secret from everyone. Loud and long, therefore, was 
the laughter when we appeared in homemade costumes 
which had been constructed with considerable ingenuity 
and, as we believed, fidelity to the mode of the time, out 
of such odds and ends as we could collect. The crown- 
ing touch of my outfit as Lady Macbeth was a wig of 
long flaxen hair which I had made by unravelling pieces 
of hempen rope and sewing the strands to a skull cap. 

The climax of the skit was supposed to be the sleep- 
walking scene, in which I appeared in an old fash- 
ioned nightshirt, barefooted, and carrying a lighted 
kerosene lamp. I had worked out what I considered 
some very effective business for this scene. It included 
Lady Macbeth’s mishap in stepping on a tack and her 
strenuous efforts to pull it out, first with her fingers, 
next her teeth, and last,with a hammer; then the dis- 
covery of the blood stain on her hand and her equally 
desperate efforts to remove it by the use, in turn, of an 
ink eraser, a cake of sapolio, a sheet of sandpaper, and 
a carpenter’s plane, finally to give up the job in disgust. 
At the end of all this foolishness, which of course was 
described to her, Helen was holding her sides. 

Later it was decided to give a play in which all of 
the pupils, including Helen, would have speaking parts. 
Helen could not get her cues (Continued on page 349) 
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THE WELL TRAVELED BOOK 


In spite of ingenious methods of library extension—such as the Tom Thumb county branch and the book van drawn up 


at the Corners store—country people have only one chance in four of getting their hands on a public library book 


Gin We Afford to Read Books? 


BY LYMAN BRYSON 


« OW do librarians 

get this way? 

I’ve been up here 
seven times for that book 
and you say there’s thirty 
people still ahead of me. 
How do you expect us young people to find out any- 
thing? We've got to clean up after you old folks get 
through and we want to know how.” 

The young man paused for breath and glared. The 
librarian could not think of a good answer. She was 
conscious of a gray hair or two that made her one of the 
guilty elder generation. And she wanted the boy to have 
the book. 

This happened in New Jersey. If the discontented stu- 
dent had lived in many other parts of the United States, 
it would never have occurred to him that there was any 
public place where he could go and demand enlighten- 
ment. Or he might have lived in Chicago and wanted 
something new on politics or economics. For four years 
the public library of Chicago, the largest city system in 
the world, did not buy a new book. Not one. 

When that system did put new books in its stacks and 
discarded some of the dingy, tattered remnants that had 
been pathetically trying to do their duty, it was because 
the state legislature of Illinois had given Chicago its 
share of a $600,000 fund. In response to the determined 
clamor of librarians and the friends of libraries, that sum 
was voted for library aid. When the new books arrived, 
there were celebrations all over the city. It is reported 
that children even stayed away from the movies that 
afternoon to crowd into the library branches. From one 
branch, 700 bright-faced youngsters went away with 700 
bright new books. The library was beginning again to 
mean something to them. 

This is not an indictment or any comment whatever 
upon the municipal politics and finance of the city of 
Chicago. That city is only one of many that chose to 
save a small fraction of one cent of their tax dollar by 
buying themselves no books. What happened to the pub- 
lic library there is typical of events in the realm of books 
all over the United States. Because of what has happened 
to their.work, librarians have been taking stock of their 
resources, of their friends and of themselves. 

When they meet in Richmond, Va. this month (May 
11-16) for the annual American Library Association con- 
ference, they will have before them a good many impres- 
sive figures descriptive of their accomplishments for the 
decade 1926-1936. For the first half of that time they 
were making steady progress. For the last six years 
librarians have been getting better, but libraries have 
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45,130,098 Americans haven't read any good 
books lately if they had to get them from a public 
library. Mr. Bryson discovered that state expendi- 
tures on books vary from $1 per capita to 2 cents 


been getting worse. Libra- 
rians are properly described 
as people who hand out 
books and encourage the 
reading wants of the gen- 
eral public just for the 
benevolent purpose of satisfying those wants when they 
get them roused. Now they are in the situation of many 
other public servants. Their vision of what they might 
do and ought to do has been constantly enlarged during 
a time when the possibilities of achievement have been 
constantly narrowing. 

Few of us in well-cared-for centers, where books 


are taken for granted and the local monument to 


Andrew Carnegie is just around the corner, know the 
spotty irregularity of library development. Even before 
the beginning of the depression the public libraries were 
not keeping up with the growth of the population. There 
were not enough books, not enough trained workers, 
not enough service. And it is the lack of service that is 
most distressing to those who believe in good reading as 
a civic necessity. The modern librarian has no interest in 
books that stay on the shelf. They ought to be in circu- 
lation. A book in somebody's hands may not necessarily 
mean an idea in somebody's head but it is as close to the 
consummation as the librarian’s devices can get. And we 
have had enough good service in some places to know 
what it would mean if there could be enough for 


everybody. 


HERE is a poetic fitness in the fact that most work- 

ing librarians are women. As we come more and 
more to depend on rational thinking and pertinent facts 
to solve personal problems, we learn to go to books for 
counsel. But the wisdom of the books is a vast, mapless 
forest to the amateur and we need the friendly help of 
someone who can lead us around. We are doing very 
much what our forefathers did when they consulted a 
wise old tribal mother and asked for the lore of the 
ancients as applied to their special perplexity. To be sure, 
the librarian is no mumbling crone; she is as likely to be 
disturbingly young and charming, but she has an ageless, 
impersonal sympathy and a sometimes touching belief 
that if she tries hard enough she can find the right an- 
swer for us—in print. 

Real service can begin at the beginning. There are 
places where a baby is introduced to the public library, 
through its mother as proxy, as soon as it is born. In 
Concordia Parish, La. for example, the arrival of a new 
baby is notified to the public library by the health officer. 
The mother receives pamphlets on the care and feeding 


of this potential reader through the 
mail. She is later invited to come and 
look over the helps on bringing up in- 
fants that the library has on hand. These “library babies” 
are likely to become habitués of the children’s reading 
room as soon as they can recognize a picture as some- 
thing to be looked at rather than swallowed. 

Similar service to groups of parents (in all such cases 
“parent” usually means “mother”) are offered by li- 
braries in many other places. In Oakland, Calif. eighteen 
special collections circulate to study groups. In Urbana, 
- Ill. the study groups not only use the public collections 
of books and pamphlets and study guides but reciprocate 
by buying books with their own funds and giving them 
to the city. 

A “library baby” or any other kind of youngster is 
likely to learn some lessons in democracy if he becomes 
a book borrower. He need not be a homeless wanderer, 
as Jim Tully once was, to appreciate the meaning of 
Tully’s remark that the library is “the one real democ- 
racy in America.” He may not be seeking a warm, well- 
lighted room and a word of human sympathy. He may 
have a pleasant home and a few books of his own. His 
school may be congenial to his growing mental life. 
Nonetheless, in a public filling station for intellectual 
refreshment, where he enters as an independent individ- 
ual but shares in the public ownership and use of very 
precious things, he is learning how our cultural wealth 
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When books are plentiful they are 
not neglected by the young readers 


Lewis W. Hine 


may be wisely socialized. He is ac- 
quainting himself with high standards 
of public ‘service. All this, provided he 
is lucky enough to live in a large town, or in an eastern 
village. Not if he is one of the three out of four rural 
youths who have no such chance. 


hee may be pessimists about that hypo- 
thetical but terrifying creature known as the tax- 
payer, or about elected officials, or about publishers, or 
even about authors, but they are not given to pessimism 
about people in general. They have been balked and 
hampered in their work for the last five years but it has 
not been by the indifference of their patrons. They have 
seen millions of people turn to them for help in a time 
of trouble. 

Money has been scarce and other amusements are 
costly. Why not borrow a book? There is evidence that 
the old custom of reading aloud to the family has been 
revived in a good many homes. Books suitable for that 
pleasant purpose are often asked for. There are amusing 
tales of how some modern novels, subjected to this test 
of catholic appeal, have brought on family ructions in- 
stead of fireside applause. Passages that were quite ac- 
ceptable as realism or satire to younger members have 
caused grandfather to retire before bedtime with red ears 
and a choked down expletive. But these reading parties 
have brought understanding also, on both sides. 
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Money is scarce—where can we find 
out how to cut down expenses? Books 
on household budgeting, consumer’s 
cooperatives, home manufacturing, have been in demand. 
Occupations that will pay a little, even if not a sufficient 
income, are revived by the use of borrowed books. How 
to breed dogs, chickens, rabbits, pigeons. How to grow 
mushrooms and rare plants. What do you feed to gup- 
pies and what is the best market for tropical fish if we 
can raise some? These are things people have asked 
about. Not only gardens but heating plants, interiors and 
whole houses have been made over by restless men and 
women who could not stand idleness and who were 
lucky enough to think that a library book or two might 
tell them how to make profitable use of unemployed time. 

When jobs have come within reach, it has often hap- 
pened that a borrowed book, hastily read, has helped a 
candidate to put himself almost overnight into a mood to 
ask for a chance to do something he had never thought 
of before. A musician in Minneapolis changed himself 
into an expert, more or less, on Diesel engines. A younger 
man in the same city set up a radio repair shop equipped 
with the technical knowledge that could be got out of 
borrowed manuals. A little learning has often proved to 
be a “way out.” 

Library reading is not all practical, however. These 
practical needs are very real and library service seems 
sometimes in these days to be largely a kind of trouble 
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Bare shelves—a bona fide ‘Children’s 
Collection” in a Boston library, 1932 


American Library Association 


shooting. But many other people, pros- 
perous or poor, have asked for litera- 
ture on subjects that seemed to have 
remote connection, if any, with their daily work. From 
Evanston, Ill. comes an analysis of adult reading that 
shows something of the range of the ordinary interests 
of ordinary men and women. Five advertising men took 
out books on botany, English poetry, United States his- 
tory, and added some fiction. Considering the imagina- 
tions and devices of advertising men these may perhaps 
have all had practical usefulness to them. But two book- 
keepers walked away, one with the works of Heinrich 
Heine and another with a history of the Roman Empire. 
Six clerks scattered their patronage over a list that in- 
cluded biography, fiction, and books on birds, emotions, 
instincts, and the history of Texas. Three domestic ser- 
vants wanted to know about anatomy and athletics, but 
took some novels along too. Eight engineers patronized 
the shelves for some technical works but included fiction. 
One minister wanted a book on Canada, another a book 
on games of chance. Four stenographers appeared to be 
looking forward but in different directions. They asked 
for novels, songs, and books on the care of children, 
cooking, the economic history of the United States and 
ocean travel. 

Lists like these, interesting jumbles of ideas and pur- 
poses and groping desires, could be endlessly produced. 
They show the well established tendency among all kinds 
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of people who can get at public collections to “go and 
get a book about it” whenever they glimpse a new facet 
of the world, or feel a new frustration, or stir with a new 
ambition. But it would be entirely false to picture the 
people of the United States as happy satisfied readers. 
Many of them get what they want. Most of them do not. 
Thirty-seven out of every hundred American citizens— 
the fact cannot be too often called to mind—can get no 
help at all. Many of the other sixty-three can get some 
books but very often not the books they need. 


EFORE 1929, progress was being made in the en- 

thusiasm and flexibility of library work and in the 
extension of book service to more and more people. But 
in 1936 there are actually more American citizens with- 
out any library service at all than there were in 1926, 
although the percentage has gone down from 43 to 37. 
Some cause for congratulation perhaps, but not much 
when one considers how much more eagerly people are 
reading. In 1936 there were 45,130,098 people without 
public library service. Ten years 
ago there were 45,069,897. 

If these millions were distrib- 
uted it might perhaps be less dis- 
turbing. But, as a matter of fact, 
our rural people, those on farms 
and in villages of less than 2500 
population, are generally de- 
prived of publicly supplied read- 
ing matter. One third of the 
counties in the United States 
have not a public library within 
their borders. A young man or 
woman growing up in a rural 
community in America today 
has one chance in four of being 
in a place where books are avail- 
able. That is to say, three quar- 
ters of our rural people have no 
service. Generally speaking, the 
North and East are better off than the South, although 
California and the west coast rank high. An unenviable 
eminence is accorded to West Virginia where 88 percent 
of the people have no public library service whatever. 

These figures show the distribution of libraries. More 
striking contrasts are indicated when one looks at ex- 
penditures for library purposes. For a long time the 
leaders of the profession have been saying that one dol- 
lar per person was a fair public library budget for any 
community. In 1935 one state, Massachusetts, had at- 
tained it. And on the basis of spending one dollar and 
eight cents for each person in the state, and having a 
library in nearly every town, Massachusetts succeeded in 
circulating 7.77 books per person. At the other end of 
the scale was Arkansas where 2 cents a person was spent 
on total library service and .39 of a book per person was 
circulated from public centers. Alabama managed to 
rake up 6 cents per person, Arizona 7 cents, Georgia 7 
cents, Louisiana 6 cents, New Mexico 5 cents, West Vir- 
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ginia 6 cents, and Mississippi 2 cents. The average for 
all the states and the District of Columbia was 37 cents. 
The average book circulation was 3.67 volumes per capita, 
per year. 

There are other ways of stating the situation» which 
make it appear somewhat more satisfactory. For exam- 
ple, in the decade from 1926 to 1936, the circulation of 
books was doubled. The most interesting aspect of that 
fact is that the large increase in circulation was due not 
so much to better equipment or to more available books 
as to the aggressiveness, skill and imagination of the 
librarians who worked hard at the job of getting good 
use out of what they had. 

A direct attack upon the rural situation was begun a 
generation ago. The idea of county libraries took hold at 
the turn of the century. In 1936, there were 231 county 
libraries scattered over thirty-five states. Some systems, 
like the one in California, for example, depend upon 
scattered deposits of books in any kind of a shelter where 
they can be put. Books in farm kitchens, books in 
abandoned pump houses, books in 
shops and barns. This corresponds 
to the modern development of 
branches scattered out from a cen- 
tral library building, the result of 
a professional conviction that 
books must be put where people 
will stumble over them. So the 
county library systems are ways of 
getting the books into the hands 
of the most remote and out of the 
way farm homes. In other states, 
particularly New Jersey, the dis- 
tribution is achieved by mobile 
book trucks; librarians with books 
as ammunition are organized in 
flying squadrons. 

A still more advanced idea is 
to have an “R.L.D.” If we have 
the R.F.D., rural free delivery, 
why not have also a rural library delivery? It is only 
forty years since the United States postal system began 
delivering jetters to farmers at their homes. Forty years 
ago, small appropriations for rural mail delivery were 
bitterly opposed. Now we pay a hundred million dollars 
a year for R.F.D. service and returns, both cultural and 
economic, amply justify the cost. If mail is carried at 
public expense to people on farms why not books also? 
The “bookmobiles” of the county library systems have 
gone far enough to prove that much more reading would 
be done in isolated homes if the books were brought to 
the doorstep. More than forty county library systems 
have such travelling collections in use. Agricultural exten- 
sion workers, who have in their own generation of de- 
velopment shown how much good can be gained for the 
nation as a whole from bringing professional advice and 
cultural expansion to rural people, are strong supporters 
of rural library delivery. 

It would be unfair to heroic (Continued on page 342) 
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R. JEKYLL and Mr. Hyde, in Robert Louis 

Stevenson’s famous story were, as you will re- 

member, one and the same person; or if you will 
two personalities i in one skin. So it is with Public Enemy 
| Number One. He is not any individual, nor any group 
of individuals; no particular man, nor any nation identi- 
| fied or identifiable on any map. The nearest you can 
' come to seeing him in the flesh is by looking in a mirror; 
the best acquaintance you can get with him is by study 
of yourself; but he dwells as well and as intimately in 
the heart of every other person. The name we mostly 
know him by is “ME.” He is, within himself, as Walt 
Whitman said, “as good as the best and as bad as the 
worst.” “But for the grace of God, there goes” . . whoever 
it was. But his power for either good or evil is intensified 
geometrically by association in groups—neighborhoods, 
mobs, nations: directly as, let us say, the nth power of 
the number involved. He is a spirit, a very ancient, per- 
haps immortal spirit; springing into being with the spark 
of volition initiating the existence of any entity—that 
force which resists disintegration, fighting against en- 
vironment to maintain itself in its Me-ness. He is there- 
fore imbedded, inherent in the very nature of people 
and things, and he is beneficent or evil, god or demon, 
creative and protective, or destructive, according to the 
direction in which he is moving. One way he makes for 
happiness, the other way for misery. In his human guise 
he has slogans and mottoes, such as “Every man for him- 
self and devil take the hindmost,” “I look out for Num- 
ber One,” “Self-preservation is the First Law of Nature,” 
and “Let George do it.” And the abuse of “Safety First.” 
Also he has “Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” In the larger 
fields, perhaps his favorite in one aspect of him is “My 
Country, right or wrong.” Which simmers down at last, 
through “my State,” “my town,” “my family,” to “ME, 
right or wrong.” But as Dr. Jekyll he puts it, “My 
Country, when right to be Rept right; when wrong to 
be put right.” Mr. Hyde is a super-patriot, cloaking his 
scoundrelism in bunting of flags; “my” country taking 
care of itself and the rest of the world go hang: Dr. 
Jekyll understands the time o’day in the world, and 
recognizes that Responsibility is the other name of 
Power; rejoicing and cooperating in every effort to better 
the Fee onships of men and nations. 


J UST now, pretty much all over the world, Mr. Hyde 
is on the rampage, exemplifying that primitive in- 
stinct which sees in everybody else a potential enemy. 
That feeling embodied in the word “alien,” which in the 
Latin original alius means simply “other”; in the word 
“enemy,” which used to be in-amicus—or not-friend. 
Across the artificial, imaginary lines, unknown to nature, 
called “national boundaries,’ men who could, and at 
heart desire to help each other and forward their com- 
mon welfare, with unutterable stupidity threaten each 
other with destruction intensified by the machinery and 
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technique of “civilization,” incited at each other’s throats 
by ephemeral leaders equally stupid in their imagination 
that they themselves may profit by misguiding their 
peoples; some of them really believing in the righteous- 
ness of what they do. Even within their own territories 
they inflame every occasion for division, magnifying 
imaginary differences of “race” or economic interest or 
religious belief and tradition; until the whole world is 
in paralyzing confusion, and it even seems sometimes 
as if it must suffer yet another horrible lesson to teach 
the unity and interdependence of mankind. 


ET Dr. Jekyll, builder and conciliator, embodiment 

of the positive current, has his witnesses, urgently 
struggling to bring men to their senses; and even those 
striving with old barbaric battle-cries to set us back into 
the darkness whence we seemed to be emerging by pain- 
ful inches, plead their a/ibis in terms unheard of in the 
old days when brute force was respectable. The very 
fact that they apologize, however hypocritically, acknowl- 
edges their shame; in the long run their very insane 
violence will defeat them. Caesar and Napoleon, how- 
ever their reincarnation may upset the world for a space, 
are hopelessly out of date. 

Just now the hot heads in the Japanese army thought 
to stifle still further the sanity and good will which abide 
in the true heart of the Japanese people, by assassination 
of those in the government who represented them, hop- 
ing to get greater influence around the Throne. They 
failed, as it seems at the moment, because on that throne, 
however shrouded its loftiness in the clouds of divinity, 
sits a man, Hirohito son of Taisho, 35 years old and the 
first Japanese emperor who ever saw any country but 
his own. In the spring of 1921, before taking over rule 
as regent for five years during his imperial father’s in- 
capacity, he visited England, France, Belgium and Italy; 
a year later the present King Edward VIII (then Prince 
of Wales) returned his visit. Upon ascending the throne 
ten years ago he announced that his reign would be 
“Showa—Light and Peace,” devoted to harmony and 
enlightenment at home and amity with other nations. 
Without pretending to understand the mysteries of Japa- 
nese politics, and well aware of the still overwhelming 
dominance in Japan of the army and navy militarists, 
one may take heart from Hirohito’s selection as prime 
minister, his representative at the head of government, 
of another young man, Koki Hirota, who, having 
traveled widely, serving diplomacy in America, England, 
the Netherlands and Soviet Russia, even better than his 
emperor understands today’s outer world. Even the 
badgered Chinese welcomed his appointment. With 
fingers crossed one notes that there was forthwith a 
“purge” of the army; hears the softer words addressed 
to and about Russia. It is no small task that confronts 
Hirota—to restore to Japan the aspect of a modern na- 
tion, as contrasted with that of an old barbarism 
equipped with modern weapons. He is still hampered 
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by cabinet colleagues of the Old Guard; still the poison 
of hyper-nationalism, embittered by fear of the outside 
world especially our own country, rankles; the old ir- 
reconcilable Samurai spirit still wears the cloak of 
patriotism and, proudly fearful, sees in every compromise 
a weakness. And fire smolders angrily upon the vaguely 
defined borders of Mongolia, behind which half a mil- 


lion soldiers of the Soviets encamp—likewise fearing. 


FEAR hangs also over the West, where newly defiant 

Germany, tormented both without and within by 
the memory and consequences of defeat in war, and 
pledge-ignoring Italy, threaten the half-established peace. 
The French, both jealous and afraid, with half a mind to 
go it alone; the Belgians, still bleeding from the outrages 
of twenty years ago; the Netherlands and even Switzer- 
land with no insurance save old promises whose worth 
both Germany and Italy have heavily discounted; the 
nations of the Little Entente carved out of old Austria- 
Hungary and anxious for their young lives . . . all fear- 
ing. France has spent countless millions in fortifying her 
German border. To agree upon joint demilitarization on 
both sides, as Hitler has proposed would waste all that. 
The French temperamentally dislike to waste. Besides, 
who values a Hitler promise? Or Mussolini’s? 

In England, as ever holding a mighty balance of 
power and perhaps the fate of Europe, there is fear. And 
there is a deep split in the government, between the old 
stand-pat generation and the younger, of which the new 
Foreign Secretary, Robert Anthony Eden, is type and 
spokesman. A letter now before me, from an exception- 
ally well informed source in Europe, says on this point: 


. . . Eden’s group wants to keep to a mediating and mod- 
erate course, and at the same time to develop and extend 
the League of Nations. Sooner or later the balance must 
weigh over to one side or the other, and the effect will be 
of emphatic importance to the European situation. .. . In 
this connection it is of interest that Alexander Cadogan, 
formerly of the Political Section of the League Secretariat 
under Sir Eric Drummond as Secretary General, is expected 
to replace Sir Robert Vansittart as executive secretary at the 
Foreign Office. This would mean a shift from the “pro- 
Ally” to the “pro-League” side. 


Practically, and despite all the noise and rumors, the 
actual conditions—including the failure of France to 
jump, as some of the French hot heads demanded, im- 
.mediately into mobilization to resist by threat of force 
Germany’s “invasion” of her own Rhineland—all the 
conditions point to a considerably extended period of 
conferences; however made the more difficult and pre- 
carious by the atmosphere of mutual suspicion and the 
staggering, beggaring expenditure for “preparedness.” 
Conferences economic and financial, political—yes and 
military—in which all will be equals: Germany has seen 
to that. Conferences in which, and in whose outcome, 
these United States will be profoundly concerned. 

The inherent difficulty, imperilling any reasonable 
basis for peace, is that Mr. Hyde does not believe in 
peace. War is one of his addictions. To be more specific, 
Mussolini and Hitler in the West, and the Japanese 
Samurai in the East, all glorify war for its own sake, 
regarding it as necessary for the preservation of “Na- 
tional Spirit.” In Germany and Italy babes fresh from 
the mothers’ breasts are looked upon as potential cannon- 
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fodder: the little boys con their schoolbooks between 4 
drillings under arms. d 


But be not deceived. We are not hearing, for they are 4 


permitted no means of expression, from the thousands ~ 
of good men and women in Germany and Italy—and in 
Japan too—who view all this with dismay and horror; ~ 
of fathers and mothers in desperation at the corruption © 
of their children by these teachings; who do their best, ~ 
at great peril to themselves, to offset and undermine 
them. Dr. Jekyll is not dead in any of those countries. 
His day will come. 


iP our own country Mr. Hyde is at his characteristic, 
divisive work; in the name of a pseudo-Americanism 
trying to throttle freedom of speech, to circumscribe 
education, to settle industrial disputes by force. One of 
his favorite activities is against aliens and citizens of 
foreign birth, whom he assumes to be in some way in- 
ferior. He is fond for example of asserting that crime in 
the United States is largely attributable to the foreign 
born. Well, J. Edgar Hoover’s Bureau of Investigation of 
the United States Department of Justice has just pub- 
lished figures for 1935 showing that while of each 100,000 
foreign-born whites in the general population of this 
country, 194.7 were arrested, the corresponding figure for 
native-born arrested was 382.6! The native-born were 
charged with approximately four times as many robberies 
and burglaries as the foreign-born. Arrests on suspicion 
showed 47 per 100,000 of natives to 17.6 of foreign-born. 
So much for the “suspicious-looking foreigner” of the 
fiction-writers! In only two of the 27 categories of of- 
fenses listed in the report did the natives fail to excel. 
In respect of prostitution and commercialized vice natives 
exceeded foreign-born by nearly four to one. Incidentally, 
since Mr. Hyde is front, center and commander-in-chief 
of the anti-Semitic movement all over the world, let us 
remind him that statistics from departments of correction 
in the states of New York, Illinois, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
containing approximately four fifths of the Jewish popu- 
lation of the country, for the year ended June 1935, show 
that the percentage of Jews committed to prison is con- 
siderably less than their proportion in the whole popula- 
tion. In New York, where they represent about 15 per- 
cent of the population, Jews in prison were 5.1 percent. 

But, leaving all that, let us not forget that simply in- 
calculable is the service rendered to this country in peace 
and war by such as we call “foreigners’”—even aliens. 
Right now a woman doctor, Ruby S. Hirose, native-born 
of Japanese immigrant parents, has caught the attention 
of the medical world with her development of vaccines 
for treatment of infantile paralysis, hay fever and com- 
mon colds. She is only one example of what a “foreigner” 
can do in the still relatively free and liberal atmosphere 
of America from which Mr. Hyde would exclude him. 
In the old phrase, Mr. Hyde is habitually given to “biting 
off his nose to spite his face.” 

Goodness and badness are not things absolute, con- 
fined by themselves in water-tight compartments. Or 
in men. Mr. Hyde is Dr. Jekyll at his worst. Cancers, so 
the doctors say, are the highest type of body cells, gone 
rampaging off the reservation, and as Robert Pollok put 
it, misusing “the livery of the court of Heaven to serve 
the Devil in.” 
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inEStbOODED STREAM OF HISTORY 
BY R. L. DUFFUS 


HERE is no more 
fascinating question 
than that which asks 


whether human history is to 
be regarded as a sequence of 
causes and effects or mainly 
as a chaos of accidents and 
personalities. There is no 
more disturbing question, either. | don’t mean to go 
into the philosophical aspects of the problem for fear I 
should never come out again. What I really want to 
know is whether people like Joseph Chamberlain, Ed- 
ward Grey, Bethmann-Hollweg, Lenin, Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Poincaré, Masaryk—the reader can go on from here 
as far as he likes—whether people like these are causes 
or effects. If they are causes I am, frankly, scared. If 
they are effects I can still see some sense in building an 
addition to the house and paying the insurance pre- 
miums when they fall due. 

My three books this month. can be read either way, 
and, in order to do my full duty as a reviewer, I have 
read them both ways. Let us think of history as a stream 
in eternal flood and of the men whose names we all 
know as great trees torn from the banks and carried 
whirling and plunging along. The rest of us may figure 
as hen-coops, dead horses, dead cats—all the miscellane- 
ous litter which floats upon the brown water. We are all 
carried along, great men and little, in a most undignified 
fashion, but the river is going somewhere, to meet the 
sea, to build a delta, and we are a part of what the river 
is doing. In this light history is a kind of mud in suspen- 
sion, but there may be a purpose behind it, a kind of 
ultimate glory in mud, out of which something fair to 
look upon may in the end shoot up. 

If we follow this figure we see the years since the late 
‘eighties, when Henry W. Nevinson was still a young 
man, to the present, when Hitler’s steel hats are bobbing 
in the Rhineland, and Mussolini’s aviators are civilizing 
the Ethiopians with poison gas, and Stalin, in a uniform 
as plain as General Grant’s, is bossing Russia in the in- 
terests of brotherhood and the Taylor plan, as a turbid 
but directional flow. We see, in brief, imperialism and 
its by-products. We see imperialism as an abstract force 
which rises, reaches a crest and changes into something 
else. It has changed already, for the imperialism of 
Mussolini and Hitler is not much more like that of 
Joseph Chamberlain than it is like communism. 

Henry W. Nevinson is the admirable archtype of that 
courageous, humanitarian and supremely intelligent 
liberalism which counteracted the excesses of the older 
sort of imperialist. He is, I think, the very quintessence 
of democracy at its bravest and best, and his life’s story, 
here condensed and arranged out of the three volumes 
of Changes and Chances, warms the heart. Here is 
a man—and a man who because of what he represents, 
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because of what he has been 
and is rather than because 
of what he has done, means 
more to civilization than any 
spurred bully or inflated dic- 
tator. Nevinson in young 
manhood drilled a cadet 
company but he never led 
soldiers into action. He was never even secure in a job 
or in an adequate income. He was shy, sensitive, a lover 
of nature. Yet when he came to speak it was with au- 
thority. Why? Not because his voice was louder than 
other men’s but because it said things that others knew 
to be right and true. He couldn’t always say them—a 
journalist without capital must either write what editors 
and owners will print, or be silent. 


UT though he couldn’ tell the whole truth about the 

South African war to the readers of the London 
Daily Chronicle he told a goodly part of it, and with 
others of his kind helped undo the evil that England had 
brought to pass in the Transvaal. He went to the coast 
of Africa, investigated and exposed the slave traffic in 
Angola and the Cocoa Islands of San Thomé and Prin- 
cipé, and after years had passed saw the ponderous mass 
of British indifference and self-interest moved to sup- 
press it; he brought the clear light of his intelligence and 
gift for writing to the interpretation of India; he wrote 
and spoke for equal suffrage; he told as much truth 
about the World War as the censors would permit; he 
told the truth about Ireland in the wretched days when 
the Black-and-Tans were runing riot there. 

It seems to me that England must be a wiser and more 
humane country today for what this man did, said and 
wrote, yet if this is so it is because the wisdom and 
humanity were already there to appeal to, and because 
foreign offices, tricky politicians, wooden-headed generals 
and admirals and venal newspaper owners do not speak 
for all or most of their supposed constituents. 

And yet liberalism, for a time, failed. Ireland is free 
but India is not. The Boers were cruelly defeated and 
plundered, though afterwards partially liberated. The 
World War did occur, against the interests and normal 
desires of the millions who were wounded, impover- 
ished or butchered in it. The unholy peace that followed 
spawned demagogues in England and France, dictators 
in most of the rest of Europe outside of Czechoslovakia, 
Holland and the uniquely blessed Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Mr. Gunther gives a good picture of what that 
means in Inside Europe. It so happens that I read 
Mr. Gunther after reading Mr. Nevinson, and my im- 
mediate impression was that I had descended into an 
inferior world—not as typified by Mr. Gunther, I should 
add, but as revealed in the subjects of Mr. Gunther’s 
discussion. (Continued on page 334) 
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With the possible exception of Masaryk not one of the 
dominant personalities in Europe, outside of Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries, seem to me, as Mr. Gunther 
describes them, to be on the same plane of civilization with 
Nevinson. None seems as intelligent or as scrupulous. I do 
not except Stalin, that arch-idol of the Left. Stalin, as Mr. 
Gunther says, “took over the Russian revolution and made 
it work.” But he sacrificed “human values,” and offhand I 
can think of no other values that are worth the breath 
necessary to describe them. If that job is not undone, not by 
counter-revolution but by the recrudescence of tolerance and 
freedom, I hope no one will come knocking at my door 
trying to sell me Stalin’s brand of communism. 

I see nothing in Nevinson’s book or Gunther’s to create a 
faith in the great-man theory of history. Mr. White’s book 
on Lenin, written simply and carrying no load of propa- 
ganda that calls for excess postage, presents a more difficult 
problem. Lenin was undoubtedly one of those terrific men 
who know what they want and how to get it. If he had 
not existed it is quite possible that the Russian Revolution 
would not have taken the form it did, and Russia today 
might be a bourgeois republic or a Fascist autocracy. The 
Soviet state was not inevitable. A cold-blooded fanatic, who 
was also a great man, was required to bring it into being. 

Yet I wonder, and shall go on wondering, despite the 
thunders on the left and right to which we are all exposed, 
whether in the long, long years of history Lenin changed 
things much. Russia was certain to be industrialized—it is 
being industrialized. The masses in an industrial country 
have to be educated—Russia’s masses are being educated. 
After the first horrors of transition from a rural to an urban, 
an agricultural to a manufacturing economy, the standard 
of living rises—it seems to be rising in Russia. Those who 
control the machines in an industrial economy control the 
people—they control them, for good or ill, in Russia. Has 
anyone good cause to say that these things would not have 
happened in due season without the communism of Lenin, 
and that in fifty or a hundred years they would not have 
produced much the sort of society that Russia will actually 
have at the end of those periods of time? 

Compromise moves from the right or left, redressing the 
balance of history, undoing the so-called achievements of 
great men. The currents shift forever and ever, now swirling 
around one shore, now undermining the other, but the 
stream goes to the sea. Mr. Nevinson, whose book somehow 
gives me courage, abjures the dominant role of reason in 
human affairs: “She rarely leads in ordinary life, and in 
wartime never. Fear, passion, hatred, ignorance, patriotism, 
profit and love of relations all beat her easily in the race.” 

Yet, watching this turbulent fow of human affairs as 
mirrored in three books, I half agree with Abraham Lincoln 
and with some modern students of public opinion that in 
the end the mass of men move toward the discovery and 
application of truth. What are all our imperialisms and au- 
tocracies, our wars and revolutions, but attempts to digest a 
new technology, and what is that technology, after all, but 
an attempt which no dictator can permanently frustrate to 
set men free? 


State Theater 


F EDERAL Theater is something new in the United States. 


It may be a season’s novelty—since this is the theater sec- 
tion of the WPA arts project, a temporary work relief meas- 
ure for “the profession” and workers connected with stage 
productions; or it may be the entering wedge for an experi- 
mental, non-commercial theater movement of national pro- 
portions. Or it may be the long awaited revival of the drama 
in these movie-ridden states. At any rate, 10,700 theater 
workers are now back on their jobs—actors, dancers, drama- 


tists, readers, directors, designers, technicians, ushers and so 
on. In thirty-one states one or more producing units are 
putting on shows. Almost half of the nearly seven million 
dollars set off from the the WPA funds for the theater 
project is being spent in New York City, where so many 
stage people had been stranded. Worth-while enterprises as 
well as jobs have been the aims of the national director, Hal- 
lie Flanagan of the Vassar Experimental Theater. 

With top admissions at 55 cents the five large units 
planned for New York got off in March to a good start. 


Three are using Broadway houses: the Experimental Thea- — 


ter, trying out new manuscripts and production methods; 
the Popular Price Theater, producing plays of more general 
interest; and the Living Newspaper. The Negro Theater is 
open in Harlem, and in the Bronx and in Brooklyn the Try- 
out Theater gives managers a chance to test plays they con- 
trol. In addition to these main units there are many smaller 
ones, which employ most of the actors and charge no ad- 
mission. Their performances are given in clubs, schools, 
churches, labor halls. : 

Actors and workers have come, all but ten percent of 
them, from the relief rolls. Star parts, or walk-on parts, ail 
are paid the same—$103.40 a month. 

The outstanding events of the New York Federal Thea- 
ter’s little season to date have been the Living Newspaper 
and the Popular Price Theater production of T. S. Eliot's 
Murder in the Cathedral. When the Living Newspaper’s 
first dramatization of the Ethiopian situation was called off, 
before its opening, by the WPA administration as embar- 
rassing to the State Department, the dramatic critic of The 
New York Times commented, “The first crisis shows what 
many of us foresaw, that a theater paid for out of public 
funds cannot enjoy the freedom normal in private ventures.” 
Yet the second version of the Living Newspaper, Triple A 
Plowed Under, bringing criticism from some of the Theater 
workers themselves as loaded with communist propaganda, 
has been running, at the time this is written, for a month, 
with two performances a night. Triple A is a fast moving 
presentation of the farm situation from the war days through 
the Supreme Court decision against the AAA. Far from be- 
ing special pleading for the Administration, the farmers’ 
story is interwoven with scenes showing hungry people, 
commodities speculation, consumers’ protests against rising 
food costs, and winds up in an appeal for a Farmer-Labor 
party. The devices used to. make these items interesting are 
ingenious and varied—stylized episodes, gigantic charts, 
graphs on a transparent curtain behind which the actors ap- 
pear like drawings, shadow pictures. 


M&: ELIOT’S poetic drama based on the assassination of 
Thomas a Becket in Canterbury in 1170 is the Thea- 
ter’s first hit. The many fine passages and the nobility of the 
poem have been brought out by excellent direction. The sim- 
plified stage setting and the musical accompaniment (the 
orchestra is from the Federal Music Project) add to the 
beauty of the performance. The acting is exceptionally good, 
particularly that of the Archbishop. The drama is deeply 
moving. 

A play in fourteen scenes about city highschool ‘affairs, 
called Chalk Dust and sponsored by a committee of educa- 
tors, is the first production of the Experimental Theater. 
Here the audience makes itself the thing. News that there 
is a play about teachers’ politics and pettiness, about lessons 
both dull and inspired, seems to have gotten around the 
schools. Shrieks of laughter and loud comments punctuate 
the business on the stage. If the youngsters seem to get little 
out of it except the pleasure of identification, the adults get 
from what the children permit them to hear a thought- 
provoking presentation of metropolitan public school 
problems. Fiorence Lors KxE.iocc 
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Man-Made Deserts in the U.S.A. 


DESERTS ON THE MARCH, by Paul B. Sears. University of Okla- 
homa Press. 231 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


TT’HIS book is written by a man who knows that the 
_ 4 United States is primarily soil. He knows it and he feels 
it and when he sees the United States (soil) being rapidly 
idestroyed by misuse he cries out—the cry of a man who sees 
‘and feels his country being needlessly cut to pieces: 


“The inexorable laws of cause and effect operate in the 
production of food from the soil just as in every other realm 
of physical experience. No man, no nation, can spend re- 
sources faster than they are built and escape the inevitable 
reckoning. It is impossible here, as elsewhere, to get some- 
thing for nothing, and supreme folly to trust to the future 
for our errors to right themselves.” 


Work in the Universities of Nebraska and Oklahoma has 
given him an acquaintance with the Great Plains, “a region 
into which man has swept like a devouring plague, reducing 
much of it from a prosperous cattle country to a region of 
deserted and deteriorating farms in four decades.” 

Concerning our. last homestead act: 


“Most unfortunately, the area assigned to each homestead, 
one square mile, was too small to support a family under 
the conditions which prevailed there |i.e., the Sand Hill 
Region]. Some confined their activities to cattle but were 
faced with the fact that enough cattle to support them made 
too heavy a load on the range. The close-cropped turf broke 
through, and the sand began to blow, spreading ruin. Others 
boldly attempted to plow the ground and plant crops. On 
the lowland there was some return for this trouble, but at 
the expense of the hay meadows. On the upland, the wind 
swept down and across the planted rows, swirling the sand 
into the leaves of the planted crop and shredding them to 
pieces, finally either burying the crop or uncovering its 
roots.” 


This is the result of “a system which tolerates private 
privilege in utter disregard of public policy, and which as 
yet does not understand how science may be made to help 
in the determining of policy. At the time these measures 
(our destructive homestead law) were planned there were 
men who knew the Sand Hills from the scientific side, and 
who could have predicted exactly the outcome, but their 
views were not consulted in any effective way.” 

The book was made for popular consumption and is en- 
tirely undocumented, but its account of the settlement of 
the Great Plains, with the consequent wreckage of the 
Plains of Men will cause a future generation to wonder what 
manner of men were those who made the laws of the Unitec 
States in the half century 1885-1935. 


Columbia University J. Russert SmitrH 


The American Workscape 


WHERE LIFE IS BETTER, by James Rorty. John Day. 383 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


M® RORTY has traveled across the continent, talking 
with workers, hitch-hikers, business men, and all sorts 
of people. He has seen the stupidity and frivolity of those 
who are not suffering, and the ghastly despair of those who 
have no place in the economic order. His book ought to be 
read by all those who have no intention of doing anything 
about the present crisis. Any smug person finding himself 
stuck in a railway station with nothing but this book to read 
might read it and perhaps might be jolted into consciousness. 

But those who are out to do away with some of the insani- 
ties and tragedies of present day America may do well to 
read Mr. Rorty only in small doses. True, the WPA has 
been breaking down labor standards. True, the unemployed 
are organizing, thank God, and showing a little healthy de- 
termination to look out for themselves. But before going out 


“More potent than treatises 

and statistics to arouse in- 

terest in slum clearance.” 
—WoMAN’s PREss. 


Toyohiko Kagawa’s 
Songs from the Slums 


Astounding word-pictures (in verse) of Shinkawa—pest-hole 
of the Orient—which revealed the misery of 20,000 souls to 
all Japan and to the world. Thanks to Kagawa, these and 
other such slums have been cleared. 


To the Curious 
and to the 
Skeptical ... 


SONGS FROM THE 
SLUMS presents an 
unforgettable picture 
of human misery. It 
is convincing, grip- 
ping. Best of all its 
Message is conta- 
gious! 


SONGS FROM THE 
SLUMS has achieved a phe- 
nomenal sale (for poetry) in 
a brief five-months’ period. 
No wonder! It is living 
poetry, wrung from the heart 
of the world’s No. 1 inter- 
national citizen, who pleads 
the cause of all humanity’s 
outcasts. 


Price, only $1 


< ee. Incisive comments: “Here is compressed the passion- 
3 ate longing and triumphant faith of a great soul.” .. . 
i “Better than any biography.” ... “They bring the 

Ww reader into immediate touch with the man.” 


Wy WA 25 5 : 
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ie: ig Fa ae a eae RCT OEE 
A COKESBURY PRESS 
: NASHVILLE At Your Bookstore 


NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST 
TO THE SOCIAL WORKER 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
By Danie H. Ku tp, II. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., R.P. 


“The health of any community depends upon the physical 
resources inherited from ancestors, not only upon the im- 
munities, but also upon the social resources that are avail- 
able—food, housing, work, recreation, family and social 
adjustments, fitness of social institutions and agencies.” 

In this book the author has discussed these factors in an 
authoritative and interesting manner. It will be of value 
to anyone who is striving toward improved social con- 
ditions. $2.50 


THE Art oF MINISTERING 
TO THE SICK 


By Ricuarp C. Casot, M.D., and 
Russe. L. Dicks, B.D. 


“An excellent combination of accurate medical knowledge 
with keen spiritual insight.” 

It is an invaluable guide for all whose duty it is to visit 
the sick, the dying and the bereaved. 

It is informative, suggestive and full of explicit guidance 
in presenting an appreciation of the patient’s mental and 
spiritual as well as physical comfort. $3.00 


MACMILLAN New York 


oneself and breaking windows, one had better consider one’s eae SIS IT AS SIE Se OS Se oe Oe oe Sek Sk 
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A PROGRAM FOR 
MODERN AMERICA 


By 
HARRY W. LAIDLER 


Executive Director 
League for Industrial Democracy 


An indispensable handbook of 
economic and political facts 
and a program of action. 


Dr. Laidler here presents, clear- 
ly and forcefully, the next steps 
for America in the fields of 
child labor, social insurance, 
electricity, banking, railroads, 
natural resources, public works, 
housing, taxation, civil liberties, 
labor legislation, international 
affairs and social planning. 


A book no one—conservative, 
liberal, radical—can afford to 
miss! 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 


528 pages 
$2.50 


SOCIAL WORK TECHNIQUE 


A Bi-monthly Technical Journal for Social Workers 
Specializing in— 


Practical methods of social work 
Technical information for social workers 


Contributed articles, book reviews, answers to queries 
and news notes 


Bi-monthly, 32 pages or more, illustrated. 


Price: $1.50 annualiy* 


Send subscriptions directly to 


SOCIAL WORK TECHNIQUE 
3474 University Avenue 


Los Angeles, California 


* Cash subscribers who mention this ad will receive the current 
issue without charge 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A SOCIAL 
INSTITUTION—THE Y. W. C. A. 
MARY S. SIMS 
$1.50 
The Y. W. C. A. 1855-1935. A survey of an institution as 
influenced by the changing social scene. 


A PRIMER OF ECONOMICS 


ELSIE D. HARPER 
60 cents 


An. attempt to describe in simple terms some of the problems 
confronting us today. 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


own place in the picture. Readers of The Survey are in the 
main people who have to do the thinking for others. We 
cannot shoot the stupid employers who use violence instead 
of good management, nor the workers who, having no other 
resource, reply with violence. We have to understand why 


all these things happen, and why the people are likely to — 


plunge into war in a crazy effort to escape their own folly. 


We have to find remedies and to persuade the patient to | 


take them. The doctor and the nurse must not scream and 
weep. 

Yes, it is all true, Mr. Rorty—the chances are that America 
is headed for screaming madness and suicide. But some of 
us have got to make our effort to calm the patient and lead 
him into sanity. The odds are against us, but- we may win. 

Davin CusHMAN CoyLe 


"Shirted’”’ States 


FASCISM AND NATIONAL SOCIALISM, by Michael T. Florinsky. 

Macmillan. 292 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

USTRIA, Poland, and the little Baltic states have gone 
fascist in the past few years. France may be on the way, 
as this is written. But the fascist Big Two continue to be 
Italy and Germany, under Mussolini and Hitler. The for- 
mer has had thirteen years of Neo-Bonapartism; the latter 
has had only three years of it, to date. How do the “shirted” 
pair compare with one another in the scope of their totali- 
tarian endeavors, and in what do their lasting achievements 
—if any—lie? 

Professor Florinsky, Columbia University economist, 1s 
well equipped for such a study. Previously he has written on 
Russian communism and on the Saarland question with an 
authority based on the most thorough research. Now he 
turns to the most mooted question of the day—that system 
which motivates two great nations who want to be “great- 
er.” In his studies of fascism, the author has given his ana- 
lytical and statistical talents full play—and the output is 
admirable. He is objective and fair, disapproving as a lib- 
eral of many fascist phases, yet ever showing the tolerance 
and understanding that denote true liberalism. 

The histories of the two fascist states, their industrial and 
agrarian problems, their philosophies, their effect upon 
youth and on the man in the street—all are here set down 
after first-hand contacts, long talks with all classes, personal 
inspection, a background fully stored with all that went 
before in Rome and Reich. In fascist economic organization, 
Florinsky raises an interesting point: Italy admits the class 
struggle and seeks to harness it, while Germany insists that 
this fundamental concept is merely a Marxian fantasy. 

Both Italian Corporative State and Reich Labor Front 
appear to be ultra-complicated and cumbersome, according 
to the experienced testimony. Good work has been done 
along social service lines—especially in youth matters—but 
psychological training is unwholesome and bellicose and 
blatant. In short, your reviewer is forced to the conclusion 
that Sparta is very interesting indeed as a classical phenom- 
enon, but that Spartans reborn (as in the Neo-Roman Em- 
pire and Third Reich) are inclined to be hellers-on-earth. 
The very objectivity with which Professor Florinsky writes, 
his extreme fairness and moderation, can but enhance this 
rather pessimistic conclusion. 
New York Rocrr SHaw 
Contradictory Capitalism 


FAREWELL TO POVERTY, by Maurice Parmelee. Wiley. 489 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ye a simple and comprehensive expression of the “left- 
wing” position on contemporary socio-economic prob- 
lems, theoretical and practical, this book is excellent. It com- 
prises an exhaustive critique of capitalism through an expo- 
sure of its “contraditions,” and a discussion of the practical 
problems involved in the transition to the povertyless “social 
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The Lost Generation 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


“The most heart-breaking book—and the most infuriating book—that has come to this review- 


ers attention in a long while. Here is a sensitive picture of a whole generation lost.” — 


Saturday Review of Literature. 


JOHN REED 
by Granville Hicks 


“He deserves to have his story told for the 
benefit of his own countrymen.’—N. Y. 


Times $3.50 


$2.50 


WE THE LIVING 
by Ayn Rand 


“At last a superb novel of the new Russia 
comes to us—vivid, intimate!”—Liberty 


$2.50 


At all bookstores, or direct from 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Just published— 


BENCH MARKS IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Director of the TVA 


An attractive paper-bound book, con- 
taining all instalments of the running 
story of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, written by its Director for SUR- 
VEY GRAPHIC, has just been pub- 
lished by Survey Associates. This inti- 
mate account of a great experiment in 
public enterprise deals less with kilo- 
watts of electric power generated and 
tons of concrete poured than with the 
human values involved. It is a grand 
tale of American genius and resource- 
fulness, none the less thrilling for its 


informality. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. 


Price 50c postpaid 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York 


SOCIAL JUSTICE INTERPRETED FROM A 
DIFFERENT ANGLE IN THE NEW BOOK 


SAFEGUARD 
PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL 


Bank credit deflected from production of goods and 
employment of labor by recurrently inflating ground rent and 
heavy taxation.—Credit thus piles up abnormally.—Interest 
rates fall and credit goes into stock speculation.—Real issue 
today is productive capitalism vs. finance capitalism.—Can 
be dealt with only by transferring taxation from industry and 
improvements to ground values.—No exploitation of labor 
by capital in absence of ground monopoly. 

Minneapolis Tribune: “A sensible suggestion. . . 
Seems to fit the picture of what industry needs today.” 

New York Investment News: “Non-technical and 
should interest any one who is concerned with reducing 
taxes on industry.” 

A new approach to the business and agricultural 
problem by Louis Wallis, author of “The Struggle 
for Justice” and other volumes dealing with economic 
forces in world history. 


All booksellers, 75 cents 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN &CO., Garden City,N. Y- 
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commonwealth” (actually socialism ). Since the author makes 
use of the latest works on the subject and does not content 
himself with a rephrasing of Marx and Engels, his work is 
not to be considered perfectly representative of the “official 
line” of the socialists or communists (see, e.g., his criticisms 
of Engels’ theory of the state on pp. 414-415). Despite this, 
or perhaps because of it, the book is an admirable introduc- 
tion for those intelligent laymen, whether conservative, lib- 
eral, or “undecided,” who realize the importance of famil- 
iarizing themselves with the economics of the “radical” 
school. Up-to-date statistical information on the newest 
economic developments and occasional summaries of the 
contributions of contemporary economists put the reader in 
touch with live questions. 

Secondly, the book is noteworthy as an indication of the 
direction of present currents of economic opinion. In a work 
written twenty years ago, mild enough to be used widely as 
a college textbook (Poverty and Social Progress. New York. 
Macmillan. 1916), Parmelee was very cautious about blam- 
ing modern poverty on capitalism per se and advocating a 
clearly socialist society. Two alternatives were then suggested 
for the possible elimination of poverty: regulated capitalism 
or industrial democracy (pp. 436-7). In the present book, on 
the other hand, the current shift to extremes (in Parmelee’s 
case toward the left one) is evident, for example, in the first 
contradiction of capitalism: “Capitalism assures economic 
security to no one, not even to capitalists themselves, thereby 
failing to fulfill the first requisite of any economic system.” 
Or, on the question of tactics: “No fundamental change is 
likely to be attainable by legal means.” 

As an original contribution the book is quite valueless, be- 
ing eclectic rather than inventive or synthetic. It is also oc- 
casionally defective .as a work of scholarship, especially in 
its over-simplified conclusions and inadequate proof in mat- 
ters of explanation (e.g., the theory of business cycle on pp. 
229-230). But the book cannot be condemned for its failure 
to achieve objectives which may have been outside the aims 
of its author, especially when one grants the importance of 
the objectives it has so clearly achieved. 
New York University GrorcE SCHULLER 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION: A STUDY IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND PROCEDURE, by I. L. Sharfman. 
Part I, The Legislative Basis of the Commission’s Authority. Price 
$3.50; Part II, The Scope of the Commission’s Jurisdiction. Price 
$4.50; Part III, Vol. A and Vol. B, The Character of the Commis- 
sion’s Activities. Prices $4.50 and $5. The Commonwealth Fund. 

HOSE who find in scholarship merely one more means 
of providing themselves with ammunition for the defense 
of their prejudices will discover little to commend in the 
ripe learning and keen-edged analysis of these four volumes. 

But here is no dry-as-dust discussion, for the story of the 

slow development of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

from a weak and almost helpless administrative agency to 
its present position of power and influence in the govern- 
ment of the country is quickened with the breath of life. 

Instead of beginning with abstract legal generalizations as 

students of the law are all too prone to do, Professor Sharf- 

man turns the floodlights on the record of performance of 
the Commission. Thereby the important social and economic 
implications of the legal material are set forth in bold relief 
and the position of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 

a governing body and functioning tribunal emerges with 

the utmost clarity. 

The story shows the slow and often halting, but always 
steady, march of administrative organization and control 
into the once sacrosanct domain of the separation of powers 
in the American scheme of government. No longer is it pos- 
sible to fit the legislative, the executive, the judicial authori- 
ties, into separate and airtight compartments. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission presents the clearest possible illus- 
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tration of this truism. First organized under an impotent 
statute, it spent the first two decades of its existence in ac- 
cumulating indispensable knowledge of the railroad industry 
in its various ramifications, and in directing the attention 
of Congress and of the country to the difficulties caused by 
an uncontrolled competitive policy in that industry. The 
Commission gradually grew in power and authority so that 
by 1906 it was given the important addition of rate-making 
power, long realized by students of the subject as necessary 
for an effective maintenance of equitable relationships be- 
tween the carriers and the general public. Gradually and 
laboriously, the Commission began to evolve policies of con- 
trol in other directions so that by 1920 the importance of this 
discretionary action had become manifest. The Transporta- 
tion Act of that year not only delegated still further legisla- 
tive authority to the Commission but also marked a turning 
point in refusing longer to allot to that Commission the 
merely negative function of enforcing restrictive safeguards. 
From then on, the Interstate Commerce Commission was to 
begin the deliberate and positive promotion of public ends 
in the transportation industry and the acts of Congress were 
to become to all intents and’ purposes but a legislative char- 
ter for a system of administrative control. Nevertheless, the 
Commission has stepped warily, particularly in the field of 
rate regulation. There the general provisions of the act have 
afforded little assistance in formulating measures of the 
worth of railroad service to the community as a whole. The 
Commission has not sought through its broad grant of 
power over rates directly to modify competitive conditions 
in industry, which it might well have done, even to the ex- 
tent of guiding the nation’s development. 

Its authority has been of particular value in such impor- 
tant fields of social legislation as the safety appliance, hours 
of service and accident reporting acts. These call sadly to 
mind the closely allied matters of railroad pensions and re- 
tirement funds, over which—so the Supreme Court has 
recently told us in the Railroad Retirement Act case—even 
Congress has no authority. 

The importance of Professor Sharfman’s sensitive analysis 
lies, however, not alone in the subject matter of his work 
but also in his ability to distill implications from the vast 
amount of administrative detail with which he has worked. 
The remaining volume in the course of preparation will 
deal with the mechanism of administration, the procedural 
processes, and the pressure of the administrative burden. If 
in its discussion of these important subjects it fulfills the 
promise of the earlier work, the series will be a model of the 
best that scholarship can offer. The completed picture will 
be of the utmost importance both for its own sake and for 
the direction it may point at a time when we are turning 
more and more to administrative control for the complicated 
economic and social relationships of modern society. 
Department of Government Jane Perry CLark 
Barnard College 


Sigrid Undset Remembers . . . 


THE LONGEST YEARS, by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. 332 pp. Price $2.50 

postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

N this delightful novel one of today’s great women writ- 

" ers transcends mere autobiography by revealing the inner 
world of her childhood with such faithfulness and brilliancy 
that the book becomes also a psychology of childhood. Rarely 
are we privileged to have “the longest years” reported and 
interpreted by one who combines in such a high degree keen 
powers of sympathetic observation, an intelligent understand- 
ing of life, and great literary gift with which to express them. 
Undset, of course, is an extraordinary person, and it may well 
be that her reactions as a child may not be taken as typical of 
ordinary childhood, but for those who value a “case-study” 
of a “superior” child—charmingly told in narrative form— 


this volume will be most illuminating. 

Within these pages many of the problems much discussed 
in modern child-study and parent-education are fascinatingly 
presented through the drama of a particular child’s experi- 
ences. Through the author’s vivid recollections we see with 
fresh clarity the child’s desire for feelings of security, her 
gradual emancipation from parental dependency, her struggle 
with impulses to lie and to steal, and her reactions to punish- 
ment and discipline. Especially well done are the reports of 
early contacts with sex in its various manifestations, and the 
accounts of the child’s recoil from and gradual acceptance 
of death, the inevitable. High points of the book are the de- 
velopment of the child’s relationships to her father and 
mother as she learns to see her parents as they are, and the 
portrayal of her own innate drive toward “mental health.” 
“She intended to grow up strong and healthy. . . . The joy 
of living had to be her strongest feeling.” One feels that it 
is not accidental that the last word in the book is “happiness.” 
University of Chicago ETHEL Kawin 


Pamphlets Received 


THE DANGEROUS YEAR, by Raymond Leslie Buell (35 cents from 
the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40 Street, New York). 


THE UNITED STATES AND NEUTRALITY, by Quincy Wright (25 
cents from the University of Chicago Press). 


DOOM AND DAWN, by Reinhold Niebuhr and Sherwood Eddy (15 
cents from Eddy and Page, 347 Madison Avenue, New York). 


THE SOVIET UNION AND WORLD PEACE, by Anna Louise Strong 
(5 cents from International Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York). 


JAPAN’S DRIVE FOR CONQUEST, by Grace Hutchins (5 cents from 
International Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York). 


WOMEN, WAR AND FASCISM, by Dorothy McConnell (5 cents from 
The American League Against War and Fascism, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York). 


PROCEEDINGS THIRD U.S. CONGRESS AGAINST WAR AND 
FASCISM—Unirep Acatnst Fascism For Peace (15 cents from The 
eee League Against War and Fascism, 112 East 19 Street, New 

ork). 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR LAISSEZ FAIRE—Some Proposats 
For a LigeraL Economic Poricy, by Henry C. Simons (25 cents from 
the University of Chicago Press). 


IS THE NEW DEAL SOCIALISM?—An Answer to AL SMITH AND 
THE AMERICAN Lizserty LeEAGuE, by Norman Thomas (2 cents from 
The Socialist Party, 549 Randolph Street, Chicago). 


THE ONLY REAL SECURITY—An Interview witH Henry Forp, 
by Samuel Crowther. (Free from the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 654 
Madison Avenue, New York.) 


INCOME AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS, (10 cents from the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, National Press Building, Washington, D ) 


THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM, by Charles Recht (15 cents from The So- 
cial Economic Foundation, Inc., 10 East 40 Street, New York). 


CREATIVE SOCIETY, by John MacMurray (15 cents from Eddy and 
Page, 347 Madison Avenue, New York). 


CREATIVE MANAGEMENT, by Ordway Tead (50 cents from Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York). 


PUTTING THE CONSTITUTION TO WORK, by Harry W. Laidler. 
(New Frontiers Series. 25 cents from the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, 112 East 19 Street, New York.) 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, edited with 
notes and charts by William R. Barnes (25 cents from Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York). 


LAND PLANNING, by Lewis C. Gray (25 cents from the University of 
Chicago Press). 


THE LAND WE VISION, by Glenn Clark (25 cents from Macalester 
Park Publishing Company, Saint Paul, Minn.). 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONSUMER, by Mrs. Sidney Webb (10 
cents from The Cooperative League, 167 West 12 Street, New York). 


THE PLACE OF THE TERM “CULTURE” IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, by Albert Blumenthal, Ph.D. ($1 from the Sociological 
Press, Hanover, N. H.) 


THE ADVENTURE OF PROGRESS, by Hartley W. Barclay ($1 from 
author, 205 East 42 Street, New York). 


PLAY PRODUCING—For Scuoor anp Littte THEATRE SracEs, by 
Frederick H. Koch and staff members of The Carolina Playmakers 
(50 cents from the University of North Carolina Press). 


LABOR AND THE NEW DEAL, (10 cents from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 1091 National Press Building, Washington, D. C.) 


ROS eee 0) or 


| Some Spring “Relief” —) 
for Mrs. Mulaki ae) 


YOU tell her it’s Spring. You point to the windows—the 
floors—the linens—and say it’s time for a good clean-up. 

But Mrs. Mulaki doesn’t spark. She’s tired. She isn’t 
looking for more work—she wants more relief. 


And that’s when it pays to remember Fels-Naptha Soap. 
For Fels-Naptha saves hard rubbing and scrubbing. Its 
richer, golden soap and lots of naptha hurry out dirt—even 
in cool water. Tell Mrs. Mulaki about it and you'll find her 
more willing to clean up for spring and all through the year. 

For a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, write Fels & Co., 
eS Philadelphia, Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. (yp 
5 FELS-NAPTHA (2 
THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Gy 
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LECTURERS 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
ERNST TOLLER 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
PENG CHUN CHANG 
LYMAN BRYSON 
JOHN T. FLYNN 
FRANK BOHN 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 
JULIEN BRYAN 
FULTON OURSLER 

E. M. DELAFIELD 
PETER FREUCHEN 


Exclusive Management 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


READ THE 


TRAVELER’S NotTEBOOoK 


for 


Travel items and vacation 
suggestions 


See pages 340 and 341 of 
this issue 
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‘PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED TOURS 


A. SOVIET SEMINAR 


England, Denmark, Sweden, 32 
days in RUSSIA and Armenia, 
Poland, France, Sail July 1 


6 aM Gnetusive $425u 


Leader: DR. MARK GRAUBARD 
Columbia University 


B. NORTH CAPE— 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


England, Norway, North Cape, 
Lapland, Finland, RUSSIA, 
Poland, France. Sail July 2 


5 si dnclative $465u 


Leader: GEORGE A. CONNOR 


C.PALESTINESEMINAR | D. SOCIAL CHANGES in 
eS La ee EUROPE 
Including visits to Italy, Egypt, aaa, = cael 
France. Sail July 3 prea Been eee 
days $ SSIA (18 days), Poland, 
: . U Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
S BUR emsive 495 Pp France. Sail July 11 


Leader: LEO W. SCHWARZ 
“Author ‘Jewish Caravan” 


5 0] Cen ee $42 Oup 


Leader: DR. CLINTON J. TAFT 


E. NORTH. EUROPE and 
THE EAST 
England, Denmark, Sweden, 
RUSSIA, PERSIA, IRAQ, 


SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
France. Sail July 8 


62 siinctusive $5 7 Sup 


Leader: GEORGE S. WISE 


F. THE NEW WORLD 
and THE OLD 
England, Denmark, Finland, 


RUSSIA, PALESTINE, Italy, 
France. Sail July 3 


6 ar anetheive $755 


Leader: DR. B. MYERS, N.Y.U. 


Italy, 


For descriptive pamphlets and details apply 


COMPASS TRAVEL BUREAU 
New York City 


55 West 42nd St. LO-5-3070 


IS 
HUMAN NATURE 
CHANGING? 


In Europe today basic human hopes are finding new expression— 
dynamic, fascinating! See for yourself ... EDUTRAVEL was 
created to present travel from this human point of view, to direct 
your eyes upon the living world! Note these 1936 examples: 


CONTEMPORARY ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Featuring interviews with leading artists in 8 countries—auspices 
of The New School for Social Research. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT ABROAD 
Study of delinquency and reform in five countries under Joseph 
F. Fishman, sponsored by The New School for Social Research. 
POPULAR EDUTOURS 


Featuring a diversified selection of unusually attractive general 
European tours—with expert tour leadership guaranteed. Sail- 
ings by all lines. 


Write for booklets on these, or for the complete EDUTRAVEL program 
including “Summer Session in Sweden.” Address Dept. SG-S. 


Land tours in Europe in con- 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 


535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


junction with Amerop Travel 
Service, Inc. (in U.S.S.R., in 


cooperation with Intourist, Inc.). 


Traveler's Notebook 


UGE as she is, the Queen Mary won't begin to carry 

all the Americans who are shuttling to Europe this 
summer. “As if a league of travel agents were sitting at 
Geneva, Europe is preparing for its greatest summer season, 
disregarding pacts and maneuvers of its politicians and map- 
makers,’ Douglas Malcolm of American Express says cari- 
didly. The world’s travel is running higher than in any 
period since 1929, 

Intourist, Inc., representatives for this country and Can- 
ada of the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R., are making 
plans to handle a considerably enlarged stream of American 
tourists. The United States has for a number of years sup- 
plied the largest contingent of travelers to the Soviet Union, 
Americans making up over a quarter of the total last year. 
Next in order came England, France, Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. Foreign tourist travel to the U.S.S.R. trebled from 
1931 to 1935 and this year a further gain of 25 percent is 
expected. 

Indicative of the stimulated interest in the Soviet Union 
among American tourists is the fact that so far for this sea- 
son eighty-five organized groups have been announced by 
leading travel agencies. These will be conducted by such 
outstanding authorities on the U.S.S.R. as Louis Fischer, 
Julien Bryan, Sherwood Eddy, Irina Skariatina, General 
Victor Yakhontoff and by many prominent scientists who 
will lead groups interested in investigations of special fields. 
In the latter category are included Dr. Frankwood E. Wil- 
liams, Dr. Bernard Ostrolenk, Prof.Goodwin Watson, Joseph 
Fulling Fishman and others. 


Women 


NIVERSITY women from all countries will meet in 

international conference at Cracow, Poland, August 26 
to 30. Thos. Cook and Son are arranging “grand tours,” 
especially for university women, escorted by university lead- 
ers to include travel in seven European countries (France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many) or a trip through Scandinavia, Finland and Russia, 
for American delegates to the conference. 


In Scandinavia 


HE World Sunday School Convention meets in Oslo, 

July 6 to 13. The next week (July 13 to 18) Oslo will 
entertain the International Congress of Mathematicians. 
Details of this program from the American Mathematical 
Society, Columbia University, New York. 

At Visby, ancient Gothic city off the coast of Sweden, a 
thirteenth century religious pageant will be enacted in the 
ruins of St. Nicholai Church July 22 to 25 and again Au- 
gust 13, 14, 15. Visby can be reached from Stockholm by 
overnight boat or in an hour by one of the Swedish Aero- 
transport planes. 

If you want to cross economically, look up the freight 
boats of the American Scantic Line, and the new tourist 
class motorliners of the Gdynia America Line. 

On a “comfort not luxury” basis, Scandinavian travel will 
cost about $7.50 a day this summer. But in two cheerful new 
books, Sydney A. Clark shows you in detail how to do 
Sweden on Fifty Dollars, Norway on Fifty Dollars 
(McBride. Price $1.90 each, postpaid of Survey Graphic). 

Bennett’s Travel Bureau, Inc. (580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York) has been specializing in Scandinavian travel since 
1850, and will lay out long or short itineraries. They are 
especially resourceful in routing you among Norway’s fjords 
and glaciers by small steamer, motor car, horse and buggy, 
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with stops at out-of-the-way inns as well as famous “tourist 
. » 
points. 


Mexico 


HE eleventh annual seminar in Mexico is to be held in 

Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 9 to July 29, 
1936, under the auspices of The Committee on Cultural Re- 
lations with Latin America. Current international develop- 
ments make it of increasing importance that a growing 
number of thoughtful Americans should have insight into 
the problems, culture and lives of the Mexican people. Dur- 
ing the past decade, the ten seminars in Mexico have helped 
more than 1000 Americans toward such insight. Applica- 
tions and requests for detailed information and rates should 
be addressed to Hubert C. Herring, The Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


At Home 


eee New England Council, going on the radio to pro- 
mote the vacationland of five states, reports that fish al- 
ways bite better after a flood, that roads and bridges are 
rapidly being repaired, and that the secluded vacation spots 
were not affected by the March deluge. . . . Williamsburg, 
Va., with its architecture restored to pre-Revolutionary state- 
liness, has become one of the most popular destinatiens in 
the East; if you are lucky you will see the ornate stagecoach, 
attended by wigged and powdered outriders, bearing gra- 
cious ladies about the streets as of yore. . . . Don’t forget 
your bathing suit when you pack for the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work to be held in Atlantic City, May 24- 
30... . If all the steamer tickets are sold when you make 
your belated decision to go abroad, remember that the rail- 
road rates in the United States are going down, and that the 
capacity of our passenger trains has not yet been strained. 


Camps 


PPROXIMATELY two million boys and girls attended 
organized camps last year. This vast industry which 
grew out of the scouting movement has assumed extraor- 
dinary proportions not only in size but in educational sig- 
nificance. The army and pioneer traditions inherited by 
children’s summer camps carried the regimentation of the 
public schools into the land of vacation. No two children 
being alike, the fresh air, plain food and freedom from home 
would often accomplish what a regimented program of 
activities failed to do. What it did not always accomplish, 
however, was to develop the personality of the individual 
child by utilizing sound psychological principles. To do this 
requires a greater depth of maturity and knowledge than 
highschool counselors or college athletes usually possess. 

The summer camp is not as rigid in its pattern as the pub- 
lic school. It is willing to change and move with our chang- 
ing times. The depression has proved that smaller groups 
are more desirable than large numbers regimented through 
sheer necessity. The small camp has come into its own and 
large ones have divided their enrollment into small units. 
Here the problem becomes one of fitting the camp to the 
needs of the child rather than the reverse. 

The modern camp is here—but it requires looking for. 
It will not necessarily be found among the most expensive. 
Indeed many of the YMCA and settlement camps have 
adopted its philosophy either in whole or in part. Its influ- 
ence is spreading widely and wherever it is found it may be 
recognized not only by the type of its counselors but by a 
program based on the belief that the mental, physical and 
psychological growth of the individual is the most impor- 
tant function of a summer camp. 


THIS SUMMER 


ORGANIZED TRAVEL GROUPS 
WILL VISIT THE 


SOVIET UNION 


The great interest evinced in the Soviet Union this 
Summer by the intelligent traveler is exemplified 
by the fact that eighty-five groups of Americans 
bent on investigating various phases of Soviet educa- 
tional, cultural and social life are going to see for 
themselves the achievements of the most-talked- 
about country in the world. Leaders are outstand- 
ing authorities on the U.S. S. R. and specialists in 
a wide variety of subjects such as Louis Fischer, 
General Victor Yakhantov, Irina Skariatina, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Lester Cohen, Joshua Kunitz. Besides, 
there will be thousands of individual travelers to 
Europe who will avail themselves of the fast air, 
train and boat connections to Moscow and Lenin- 
grad ... just a few days in these centers or in 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa give one the feel of the 
new Soviet way of life. Longer stayers may 
enjoy a four-day cruise down the Volga... through 
the valley roads of the mighty Caucasus Mountains 
. .. by boat along the Black Sea Riviera... A so- 
journ on the cypress-lined shores of the Crimea. In- 
tourist will be glad to furnish information on special 
interest groups or help your agent plan an itinerary 
of from five to thirty-one days in the U. S. S. R. 
based on all-inclusive daily rates of $5 third class, $8 
tourist and $15 first. These include meals, hotels, 
transportation on tour, sightseeing by car daily and 
trained guide-interpreters. Travel incidentals are 
reasonably priced on the basis of the new dollar- 
rouble exchange. Routes from more western cities 
to Soviet centers are shown on a colored map 
22” x 16” which will be sent on request together 
with illustrated booklet S. G.-5. 


APPLY TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


INTOURIST, INC. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
681 Market St., San Francisco 
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MOCKBA 


(MOSCOW) 


The city which presents a study to everyone 
interested in the fine arts and social sciences 
—amazing theatres, music, opera, ballet, cine- 
ma, architecture, art. The fearless breaks with 
tradition and the social planning projects on a 
vast scale, all can be seen and studied best at 
their source in this vivid capital. 

MOSCOW can be added to your European 
itinerary at no great expenditure of time or 
money. A special group under American Ex- 
press leadership will leave New York July 14th 
on the NORMANDIE. Independent tours of 
Europe and Russia arranged according to your 
own wishes. Rates in Russia from $8 Tourist 
to $15 a day First Class, all expenses included. 


“THE NEW SOVIET TRAVEL GUIDE 


BOOK’ containing itineraries, descriptions, pic- 
tures, travel suggestions and unique full-page 
illustrated maps will be sent you upon request. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
“Intourist”? Representatives 


go 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


In Gramercy Park 
A PERFECT SUMMERTIME LOCATION 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels . . 


maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 


atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
. . Convenient to all important 


ceils, social agencies. . 
sections of the city. Write for Booklet S. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


CAN WE AFFORD TO READ BOOKS ? 
(Continued from page 330) 


efforts that some library workers have made, to say that lack | 
of money has entirely prevented them from making a den 4 
on the situation. In New Jersey, for example, with quite” 
inadequate funds, the workers among the rural people, 
under the leadership and direction of a State Library Com-7 
mission, have in the last five years enlisted more than 600,000 
additional readers. They have circulated nearly six million = 
more books. ; 

For the most part, however, the problem is still one of 
funds. Just the simple lack of money. Not a unique difficulty 
these days but the librarians who look ahead are alarmed 
at changes in government and in taxing policies that seem” 
to threaten them with still worse handicaps in the future. 
Some of the financing devices now being considered for the | 
relief of taxpayers will fall with undue severity on the li-~ 
braries. Substitute financing must be devised. As a result,” 
we are now in the midst of library plans. The old relation- — 
ship between the public library and the various branches — 
of government is being reconsidered. What responsibility, 
for example, does the state have to equalize service? What — 
should the federal government do? When new tax schemes — 
are devised, what help should be given to libraries? Perhaps © 
the boldest move that has been made by any unit of the 
government was that appropriation of $600,000 by the legis- 
lature of Illinois. . 

The generally advocated plan meeting the difficulty is to 
shift the centre of support of the library service from the 
community to a larger governmental unit. Professional com- 
mittees are working on state plans in forty-five states and a 
federal library officer has been proposed for the United | 
States Office of Education. The librarian is chasing an elu- 
sive dollar which was once to be found only in the hands | 
of local authorities. 

Changes in tax rates, reforms of real estate tax laws, in- 
creases in state and federal levies, and all the other things 
that have happened to our public finance have made it nec- 
essary to follow the dollar all the way to the state or the 
national treasury. As a result, there has been proposed an 
ALA plan for federal aid to libraries, to bring 25 cents worth 
of library service to every American citizen. 


EING a good librarian appears to have some of the char- 

acteristics of the other minor phases of statesmanship. It 
is necessary to make a schedule of circulation figures and a 
budget mean something to the general public in terms of 
human needs. As R. L. Duffus has pointed out, we spend 
eleven times as much for soft drinks as we do for libraries. 
That means that we could raise our library budget to the 
ideal ratio of one dollar per person for one quarter of our 
soft drink bill. 

Some people can see the problem in terms of the special 
case. A large southern town has a reading room which is 
under the care of a watchful woman. She noticed an elderly 
man who came in: every morning and read an hour or so 
before he set out on what appeared to be his day’s work. 
She found out, by discreet questions that he was making 
his living as a bill collector. And the book he was reading 
in the morning was Don’t Be Afraid. 

The libraries, however, do not represent a public benevo- 
lence by which one social group confers alms in things of 
the spirit upon another group. They are useful to persons 
of all groups. Some communities have taken better care of 
themselves than others, and this may justify state or na- 
tional equalization. The main question is still unanswered: 
Can we afford to read books? 
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A CITY LOOKS AT WORK AND WORKERS 
(Continued from page 318) 


and a battery of tests designed to reveal capacities and abili- 
ties. The purpose of the study is to show the sort of work- 
ers seeking to enter the labor market, and also to define 
current guidance and counseling problems, as a first step 
toward more useful cooperation between the schools and the 
employment service. 

The regional census is the most extensive piece of “indi- 
vidual research” so far attempted. Paralleling this study, the 
Regional Department is making an equally thorough study 
of business and industry, to supply a picture of occu- 
pational trends and job possibilities, seasonality, stability, and 
so on. Meanwhile, by using the figures of the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, ae Bureau of Business Re- 
search and other sources, it has been possible for the 
Research Division to trace the main trends of business activ- 
ity in the community, and to define certain areas—notably 
machine tools and construction—responsible for more than 
their due share of the community’s unemployment problem. 
The chart on page 317, for example, shows the fluctuations 
of construction activity in Cincinnati. “Basic steps have to 
be slow and cautious,’ Dr. Thompson warns. But the divi- 
sion hopes presently to be in a position to give out regular 
releases on the state of the community, probably based on 
figures gathered by other agencies. It is not the purpose of 
any section of the Regional Department to duplicate work 
being performed by other community agencies. 

The new Industrial Management Bureau has as its goal 
“to help business and industry profitably work more hours 
a year.” This means, as O.W.L. Coffin, recently appointed 
head of the bureau sees it, “to help find new needs, new 
markets, new processes, and to sell them to the makers and 
marketers of the community, for the purpose of opening 
new jobs and new sources of profit.” There has not been 
time for this bureau to show how it will go about its task, 
or what it will be able to accomplish. 

There are many reasons why the Regional Department of 
Economic Security has so many features which, like the 
Industrial Management Bureau are still almost wholly in the 
plan stage. The scheme was launched at a time of both na- 
tional and local depression, and has had to take shape in a 
period when funds were meager, unemployment rife, and 
demands on the community heavy. As in any experimental 
venture, there have been problems of personnel and proce- 
dure. The three advisory committees—employer, employe 
and technical—lapsed after only a meeting or two. This 
explains, in part, why in the community I sometimes found 
ignorance or misunderstanding of the Regional Department 
and what it is trying to do. As with all large undertakings, 
many people doubt its wisdom and value. Thus an official 
of a large industrial concern questioned the need for a pub- 
lic employment service in the community, “except perhaps 
for common labor.” There is never unanimity of opinion as 
to the worth of research, and many Cincinnatians question 
whether “all these figures and charts and census and test- 
ing will get us any farther along.” A public-spirited busi- 
ness man to whom I went for an evaluation of the employ- 
ment service had never heard of the Center, nor of the 
Regional Department. A spokesman for one of the service 
clubs felt that, “The useful things that outfit is doing are 
just duplications of what the Chamber of Commerce has 
been doing for years. The rest of it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing.” The various federal programs—CWA, PWA, FERA, 
WPA, NYA—have greatly complicated the work of the Em- 
ployment Center with demands that it register, classify and 
refer thousands of workers. (Continued on page 344) 
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Travel in f : 
Soviet Russia 


With a Group, or on Your Own 


Either way The Open Road helps you to see 
more than the usual tourist sights * Well 
planned group travel under informed leader- 
ship affords fullest opportunities at least cost 
of time and money * The Open Road offers 
you a choice of comprehensive trips under lead- 
ership of authorities such as Louis Fischer, 
Princess Skariatina, Julien Bryan, Professor 
Colston Warne, Joshua Kunitz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell Stewart, Henry Shapiro. 


Tenth Season 


The Open Road 


Russian Travel Division 


8 West 40th Street, New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 


$372 roundtrip 
New York witha 


month in the Soviet 
Union. Other tours 


up to $850. 


TOURS TO U.S. S. R. 


Attractive Itineraries Low Prices 


FOURTH RUSSIAN SEMINAR 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE TOUR 
MIDSUMMER SEMINAR 


Experienced leaders: Prof. George M. Day, Occidental College; 
Dr. Tredwell Smith, Dalton School; Prof. Kenneth Conant, 
Harvard University; Dr. Julius Hecker, Moscow. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
44 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


YOUR 
SUMMER 
VACATION 
* London-Paris Tour 19-23 Days $250-%298 Including London, 
Oxford, Shakespeare Country, Paris, Versailles. 


* Cruise lazily among the West Indies or tour the Maritime 
Provinces. 


* For vacations of any length we have many suggestions to 
offer. Let us tell you where you can go and what you can do 
on your holiday and on your budget. 


* There is no charge for our service. 
* For unique suggestions write or telephone to: 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 
One East Fifty-seventh Street New York City 


VIAJES A MEXICO | EES | | 
TAKING A TRIP? 
Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 


suggestions. We need to know but three things— 


WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 


Ws for those who want to visit 
Sa EThe Mexico Not in Guide Books 
SS EB. Trips the year around 


OMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIO 
H LATIN AMERICA 
289 Fourth me 


Travel Department—Survey Graphic 
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A CITY LOOKS AT WORK AND WORKERS 


(Continued from page 343) 


But C. A. Dykstra, Cincinnati’s city manager, looks be- 
hind the difficulties and the present inadequacies of the new 
venture, and defines the purposes and hopes of those re- 
sponsible for it thus: 

“The effort is to plan a community, that is to organize 
its labor supply and its need for labor. It is really a series of 
undertakings built around the notion of giving people work. 
But of course no community can operate such a scheme in 
a vacuum. It has to function in relation to national and 
state conditions. If you can’t give people continuing oppor- 
tunities for work, then you have to give them support. It is 
the problem of every community to see that its program is 
as well planned and as stable as possible. We know a lot 
more about our own community than we did two years ago, 
more about its human resources and more about its indus- 
trial resources. Now we are beginning to ask, What is our 
community pattern? Can we control it? How far can we 
go without reference to state and national finance and busi- 
ness activity? The country needs a lot of local experiments 
of the sort we are making in our Regional Department. Of 
course from many points of view it is just an idea we're 
pecking at. Maybe we’re wrong. Maybe it’s beyond the grasp 
of the community. But if the community can’t, who will? 
And on what terms?” 

The significance of the Cincinnati experiment lies in its 
facing of these questions and its effort to answer them. The 
project rests on a bread conception of public responsibility 
for the economic and social well-being of the community. 
The means of accomplishment is not duplication of what 
other agencies are already doing, but the coordination and 
reinforcement of all these efforts under public leadership and 
direction. Underlying the Regional Department is the belief 
that the well-balanced community is the base upon which a 
weli-ordered national life must depend. Until the local situ- 
ation is thoroughly analyzed, the maximum local adjust- 
ment made, we have no sound foundation for state-wide or 
nation-wide programs. Given time and opportunity, under 
the Cincinnati plan, the community will achieve its reason- 
able limit in activity and social betterment. And there will 
remain a precipitation of surpluses beyond local control— 
the factors in the problem of economic security for which 
provision should be made by state or federal agencies. 


RUNAWAY RIVERS 
(Continued from page 299) 


city, into the mud; immersed the first Kelly steel con- 
verter that stands as a museum piece in the Cambria Steel 
building; swept brand new Fords out of the showroom and 
piled them against the high fence of the stadium at the 
Point where the streams join. As much water ran through 
the streets as had in 1889 when the neglected old dam, 
owned by wealthy Pittsburgh sportsmen, burst and cata- 
pulted its murderous wave through the city. 

Johnstown naturally has little faith in private dams. Be- 
cause of the 1889 tragedy there the people were fearful that 
the Quemahoning Dam, one of the biggest reservoirs in 
western Pennsylvania, which provides the Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s works at Johnstown with 90 million gallons a 
day, would break. In 1933 they had seen engineers testing 
that dam and plugging several seepage spots with fresh 
concrete. The Quemahoning was not in danger. It is, how- 
ever, not a flood control dam. Private companies are not in 
the habit of adding expensive height to a dam for the 
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altruistic purpose of impounding possible flood water. , 

As I listened to the experiences of flood victims, every-_ 
where the most vivid recital was of the unannounced) | 
speed with which the streams rose, and of the surprising _. 
continuation of the water’s march beyond its regular chan- , 
nels. This speed added tremendously to the damage. It also, 
established in many a mind the fallacy that this year’s food", 
was an extraordinary natural wonder that could not happen | 
again. By setting the March flood apart the victims them- | 


selves weaken their fight for flood control. 4 


Flood Control s| 


i 


a Bee fight for flood control is a many-sided one, in which — 
the human beings who will most benefit have usually — 
taken such an inactive part that the scientists and politicians — 
have had to carry their separate banners without a united — 
or aroused public behind them. The public for the most part 
is unaware of its responsibility for past and future floods. — 
“Much of the flood is man-made,” in the opinion of Direc- — 
tor H. H. Bennett of the Soil Conservation Service, a unit 
of the Department of Agriculture which has begun a thirty- 
year campaign to hold the water where it falls, and hold our 
precious topsoil where it is. Likewise the Forest Service, 
utilizing CCC workers in addition to its own force, is 
measurably advancing the protection of vegetative cover 
from loss by forest fires with subsequent accelerated run-off 
of surface waters. This is accomplished not only by dis- 
ciplined fire-fighting forces but by the construction of an 
expanding protection system of fire-breaks, lookout towers, 
telephone lines and minor roads and trails on national and 
state forests, and on private timber lands through coopera- 
tive agreements. Additionally, each year several hundred 
thousand acres of denuded slopes are reforested and soil 
erosion controlled by small check-dams. All of these measures 
contribute a part to any flood control program. 

Immediately after the recent floods the editor of the 
Engineering News Record wrote, “Loose talk by forestry 
enthusiasts and contour plowing fanatics befogs the issue 
of flood control. . . . Flood protection is engineering con- 
struction of the most formidable kind.” Unfortunately, 
many engineers think of flood control only in terms of vast 
valleys and cities, which frequently must depend upon huge 
impounding reservoirs and levees. Big project engineers 
don’t like to bother about flood control in the “little waters.” 
Yet from the raindrop to the creek, [see page 300] we can 
save as much treasure in soil and fertility as any downstream 
dam saves in city structures, machinery and household goods 
where men work and live. Good topsoil is a sponge. “Water 
must be caught where it falls,’ wrote Paul B. Sears in 
Deserts on the March [reviewed on page 335.] “The dark, 
spongy top layer of soil is our only protection against flood. 
One can build dams downstream, construct mazes of levees 
and ditches and still not touch the source of trouble.” 

But, as the Sacandaga, Miami and other reservoir systems 
demonstrated in March, dams do ward off the immediate 
danger to thickly settled river communities. The river wall 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, that held back the threatening Ohio, 
proved that a levee can pay for itself in a single season. The 
revision of our upstream agriculture and forestry may take 
a generation. We can not retreat from that larger, long 
range problem. But, meanwhile, what prospect is there of an 
immediate flood control program to protect river cities and 
farms from a repetition of the March catastrophe? 

The most conspicuous enemy of a vast national flood con- 
trol program is the political pork barrel. In disgust, the 
country may recoil against appropriations that, in many 
instances, are inspired by politics. Newspapers in cities like 
New York and Chicago, with adequate water supplies, and 
no flood problem, have been especially prompt to emphasize 
this danger. Moreover, where thorough surveys and plans 


for immediate flood prevention and control exist, as they 
o on most of the large rivers figuring in recent Hoods, 
eservoir building may be delayed until another issue 1s 
-larified. That is, the feasibility of hitching a flood control 
dam to a dynamo. When the Miami Conservancy District 
jams were built, power development was eschewed. In the 
pinion of most army engineers, power development along- 
side flood control adds to the cost and lessens a reservoir’s 
effectiveness. It is viewed with alarm by utility interests. 
Near Pittsburgh, where the power companies have found 
it cheaper to float coal from West Virginia than to operate 
mine-mouth power plants, the question is regarded as a 
minor one. It is one, however, that nationally is bound to 
come to a head. 

Politically, another reason that so few dams have been 
built for flood control alone is that year in and year out the 
average citizen considers a faraway dam a luxury. In the 
Monongahela valley, for example, thickly populated as it 
is, few citizens can see how they are obviously and directly 
benefitted by the Tygart Dam, now under construction on 
one of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission’s originally recom- 
mended sites in West Virginia. Perhaps eventually the water 
rushing through the penstocks, to be included in the struc- 
ture, and turning turbines, will dramatize to the people 
whom it serves the importance of the dam. 

Another reason for past apathy toward one-purpose flood 
control dams, as recommended by the army engineers (they 
are legally bound to stick closely to promotion of essential 
navigation) is that a dam detached from people is indeed a 
remote monument. Flood control dams located on upstream 
sites to protect Pittsburgh would seldom be seen. The em- 
ployment that the building of them would create would not 
be apparent to hordes of voters. A levee is a more appropri- 
ate political ornament. You see it and so can your constit- 
uents; they can hear the water splashing against it; and 
can utilize it in the beautification of the waterfront. 

Not only have most engineers been reluctant to recognize 
the practical value of reforestation and soil conservation, 
they have seldom agreed among themselves on the interrela- 
tion of navigation, waterfront improvement, power, pollu- 
tion control, recreation, agriculture and the many social 
aspects of water planning. The army engineers have prac- 
tically ignored their government colleagues in Agriculture, 
Commerce and Interior. 


ite one of his brilliant essays on war Liddel Hart once 
wrote that, in our complex modern time, war is too big 
for soldiers. You might paraphrase that to say that flood 
control is too big for engineers. Nature’s strange balances 
may be upset by too dogmatic an approach from a single 
point of view. When, in 1917, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers issued a final report on the Pittsburgh 
Flood Commission recommendations, Morris Knowles wrote 
in his minority report: 

“It is plain from the public interest, general discussion, 
and proposed laws, that no one type of control is a universal 
panacea, or will do for all classes of streams; also, that the 
opinion of a single branch of scientific men, not in sympathy 
with all phases of stream regulation, will not long satisfy the 
country, for such opinion will stifle progress and unduly 
lengthen the period required for reaching the desired 
results.” 

Morris Knowles was right. Flood control has proved too 
big a job for civil engineers alone. In the- words of the 
Citizens Committee on City Plan of Pittsburgh over a 
decade ago: 

“Practically every engineer is somewhat influenced by his 
experience with some particular river, and it may be safely 
assumed that no one method of treatment is applicable to all 
rivers, but that each has its own characteristics and tem- 
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RUNAWAY RIVERS 
(Continued from page 345) 


perament, so to speak, necessitating individual study.” 

There are planes of planning for flood control, andthe 
engineers represent but one highly important technical level 
of approach. In the Mississippi Valley Report, and in the 
National Resources Board report [see Survey Graphic for 
February 1935], the manifold fields of land-and-water plan- 
ning were explored. In the Tennessee Valley to a consider- 
able extent they are synchronized in action. Unless the 
myriad cultural and economic ramifications of flood control 
are thoroughly understood, and the local problems and the 
state problems are separated from the purely national ones, 
the only way that the great river valleys of the East will 
achieve security is by the creation of River Authorities, 
headed by administrators interested primarily in the human 
result of technical endeavors. 

The only alternative to such drastic water supervision— 
hinted in Senator George W. Norris’ proposed Mississippi 
Valley Authority bill—is to mobilize public opinion behind 
effective flood prevention laws that will not be piecemeal 
and pork barrel. This is beginning to be recognized. 

Senator Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania said over the 
radio a few weeks ago, “Unless we control floods, and con- 
trol soil erosion with them, the nation faces physical and 
social bankruptcy. That culmination is just a matter of time, 
and a relatively short time at that.” 

In this situation the various state and interstate flood con- 
trol associations have their opportunity cut out for them. 
Let us look at such a volunteer body, the Tri-State Author- 
ity, with which I became acquainted in Pittsburgh at the 
office of its president, State Senator W. B. Rodgers. An un- 
incorporated association of the key citizens of 230 towns and 
counties and cities in the Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio 
watershed, it is not a foul-weather, post-deluge organization. 
Several years ago, when it became obvious that the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Flood Commission were making no 
dent upon the legislators who make the appropriations for 
flood control, Mr. Rodgers went beyond Pittsburgh and 
began to organize a lay pressure group. As he put it, “Poli- 
ticians know that the Chamber of Commerce is always 
passing resolutions. And they know that Chamber of Com- 
merce men play golf on election day. The only way for us 
to bring pressure on politicians and to get action was to 
organize the mayors, burgesses, the leading political figures, 
no matter what their party, of the 230 localities affected by 
our Ohio Valley floods.” As a state senator, Mr. Rodgers 
knew whereof he spoke. “We're not interested in the design 
. or method of flood control, just so it’s managed by qualified 
experts,” he said. “The political method of getting things 
accomplished is the democratic method. It’s better than 
having something handed down to us without our striving 
for it.” He is a successful business man, partner in a large 
sand company. ‘During the recent flood he was more con- 
cerned with the concerted plans of the Tri-State Authority 
for prevention of another flood than he was with his own 
wrecked office and sand yard, or sunken dredges. 

The TriState Authority has drawn from the Report of 
the Mississippi Valley Committee, the Pittsburgh Flood 
Commission, the reports of the army engineers, and other 
general sources for its scheme of attack upon the Upper 
Ohio River problem. While it retreats from the Mississippi 
Valley Report’s suggestion that local communities share part 
of the cost of the fourteen huge dams that are recommended, 
it does not object to these dams being built for multiple pur- 
poses, so that the entire cost need not be a federal charge 
against flood control for purposes of navigation. 

More self-sufficient than that, the New England Council 
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has urged the federal government to provide the authority 
necessary to enable New England states to work together in 
planning and executing their own coordinated program of” 


flood prevention, and suggests that the state planning boards” 
and the New England Planning Commission provide effec-; 
tive tools for development of such programs on state and | 


interstate bases. Even more self-sufficient, New Hampshire 
has already planned self-liquidating flood control reservoirs, 
costing about $20 million, which is no more than the extent 


of the recent flood damage in the state. The reservoirs will | 
release water to downstream industries which will have to ) 


pay for it at a contract rate sufficient eventually to retire the _ 
cost. And Vermont, going ahead with its own state plans, is — 


attempting to charge off part of the cost and responsibility — 


to Massachusetts and Connecticut, also benefitted. 


I 


N any nation-wide, regional or state program of flood pre- — 
vention the notebooks of the Red Cross men can supple- — 


¢ 


ment the blueprints and the maps. The Red Cross deals with © 


people—and people in distress. Albert Evans, Central 
Western head of the Red Cross national disaster staff, whom 
I met at Johnstown, told me how a Red Cross’ map showing 
“flood experience from a relief standpoint,” practically dove- 
tailed with the economically feasible 400 to 500 flood control 
projects recommended by the army engineers. Fortifying an- 
engineering approach to flood control, Mr. Evans recounted 
from personal observation in Kansas the efficacy of dealing 
with the little waters and meeting the contour of agricultural 
land at least halfway. In Kansas, before the CWA and while 
the Kansas ERA was under the direction of John Stutz, 
nearly 3000 small impounding reservoirs on private farms 
were built as work relief projects. From three to ten acres 
in extent, most of them were natural depressions, water 
holes and swamps where a hundred years ago the buffalos 
had found their natural wallows. Last year, when the Re- 
publican River valley was flooded for 300 miles by cloud- 
bursts, the impounding effect of the revived buffalo wallows 
was dramatically noticeable. Kansas got off much easier 
than Nebraska as a result. 

Our knowledge of water, and of the land on which it 
falls, which we see every day, is sketchier than our knowl- 
edge of electricity or fire. Flood control will come, must 
come, with its integrated companions, soil conservation, re- 
forestation, a more scientific agriculture and the develop- 
ment, where possible, of hydroelectric power. But there is 
one note that has seldom been struck by flood control advo- 
cates thus far. Except for Harrisburg and Washington, D. C., 
every waterfront that I saw strewn with débris, mud and 
wreckage in March would have been unsightly on a fine, 
clean, sunny day. There is a moral in this observation, 
broadly hinted by Aldo Leopold in the Journal of Forestry 
several years ago. Commenting on nature’s strange balances, 
he said: “The average dolled-up estate merely proves what 
we will some day learn to acknowledge; that bread and 
beauty grow best together.” ] 

It is a striking echo of this observation fo discover that 
several of the early waterfront plans, after the Pittsburgh 
Flood of 1907, included riverside beautification. With, or 
without a levee, such plans automatically shove business and 
residences back of the danger line. A slightly flooded park 
is easier to restore than a slightly flooded factory, warehouse, 
hotel, or bungalow. 

The construction of navigation facilities, particularly in 
Pittsburgh where the water-borne traffic is tremendously im- 
portant, has always been a problem because of the variation 
in river depth during flood and drought. Comparing the 
waterfront with the embankments of the Thames at London 
or the quais along the Seine at Paris, Morris Knowles once 
said that foreign cities “show what can be done for the civic 
beauty of a city located on a river.” In addition, he said, 


“The river ports of Belgium and Germany suggest what can 
be done to develop efficient water transportation.” 

Unwilling on one hand to plan its waterfront, and willing 
on the other hand all these years to entrust its protection 
from floods to the worthy, but the slow and piecemeal pro- 
jects of the army engineers, dependent upon random annual 
appropriations, Pittsburgh did very little for itself. Much of 
its problem is national; the Ohio contributes at least half of 
all flood waters to thé Mississippi. But, above and within 
Pittsburgh, and above and within every city and county 
that was host to a gushing sewer of muddy water during 
the vernal equinox, there are Jocal problems. Floods are not 
licked entirely by appropriations. A flood is like a war. 

The red snow that fell in New England in February, 
tinted by particles of topsoil from the faraway Dust Bowl of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, should have served as a timely 
warning. Dust storms are an indication of the same sort 
of spoliation of the “thin crust of our planet” that floods are. 
The time to attack the enemy is now, and on every front. 

The response to the Red Cross appeal, and the first surge 
of demands for passage of all flood control bills before 
Congress, indicate that when the plight of people who have 
been manhandled by nature is swift and cruel, Americans 
respond on a generous and national scale. If Pittsburgh, 
Binghamton, Cumberland, Wilkes-Barre, Hartford, Wheel- 
ing and all the other flood-stricken communities, had been 
invaded by a military enemy, the paralysis of industry, the 
misery, the devastation could scarcely have been less alarm- 
ing. In Pittston, along the Susquehanna, coal mines are still 
flooded with water; seven thousand miners will never enter 
them again. The chances are that the water the owners can 
not afford to pump out will seep into neighboring mines. 
If a human army had swept down our river valleys, demol- 
ishing electric systems, contaminating water supplies, sabo- 
taging mines, terrifying townsfolk and secretly despoiling 
the farmers’ fields, America would have risen to arms over- 
night. Appropriations would have flowed into the Treasury 
breach. Psychologically, it would have been a popular war— 
a fight to preserve the heart of our country from a plunder- 
ing horde of barbarians, whoever they were. 

The defensive war against imperious, natural forces, was, 
to be sure, dramatic that first week when the Red Cross 
flags were flying, when the National Guardsmen were sur- 
rounding the affected areas, when the salvage trucks were 
thundering through the streets which the WPA had so 
miraculously cleared. Now, only a month later, the West 
is objecting to appropriations for flood prevention projects 
in New England and the Ohio Valley. Wilkes-Barre, on the 
Susquehanna, wants to wall itself behind a levee as Ports- 
mouth, Ohio did so successfully, and devil take the towns 
above and below. Cities and counties and states whose 
problems are genuinely local, are passing their entire burden 
and their hats to Uncle Sam. 

Already in the minds of most Americans the flood war is 
over. Actually we have seen only a skirmish. On most fronts, 
man lost, water: won. The barriers, fortifications, machinery 
and money for a struggle to protect town and country from 
wild water have yet to be mobilized. Here on a nation-wide 
front, with the immediate campaign in the river valleys of 
the East, is for Americans a “moral equivalent of war,” 
realistic, urgent and dramatic. 


NoTE: As we go to press (April 20) Secretary of the In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, announces that the National Re- 
sources Committee, of which he is chairman, has asked local 
authorities to cooperate in preparing a nation-wide report 
on steps needed to prevent floods, as part of a plan to guide 
national policy on water use and control. The study will in- 
clude public works projects now under consideration in the 
country’s 15 major river systems. V. W. 
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SCHOOL DAYS WITH HELEN KELLER 
(Continued from page 325) 


Che University of Chiragn 


Srhonol of Sorial Service Administration 


as did the rest of us by watching each other’s lips. She > poco 
suggested or eas she was on the stage one of the 
other players should be near enough to signal by an incon- 
spicuous touch on her arm the Sek aiid the was to ey earier, 1236 
speak her own lines. While the plan involved some rather 
intricate stage directions, it worked out perfectly and Helen 
gave as smooth a performance as any of the others. 
Physically robust, and ever anxious to join in the sports of 
her schoolmates, Helen’s out-of-door amusements became 
numerous and her proficiency in some of them truly aston- Academic Year 1936-37 
ishing. Only where sight was absolutely necessary did she 9 
refrain from attempting to do what others did. She was Begins October 1 
quite fearless in sports which involved some risk of physical 
discomfort, and no matter how severe a fall, a knock, or 
a scratching she might receive, she always laughed it off. Announcements on Request 
Having spent all of her previous winters in the South, 
Helen had never tried ice skating or tobogganing. A 
toboggan slide had been erected in Central Park and when THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
snow came everybody at the school went over for an after- 
noon of coasting. My prediction that we were likely to hit Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 
a mile-a-minute clip and possibly wind up with a tumble in 
the snow only added to Helen’s enthusiasm. A Professional Quarterly 
At last we were all settled on the long bobsled, I at the Pencil Work 
front, Helen at the rear, and several packed in between. sees ce 
What her sensations were as we whizzed downward I 
could not tell, because I was too busy with the steering 


apparatus to risk a look back while we were on the incline. | 
When we hit the level, however, I incautiously turned my S C H O O L O F NU R S I N G 


First Term, June 24-July 24 
Second Term, July 27-August 28 


head and in a jiffy we were all buried in a drift. Scrambling OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

to my feet I hurried back expecting to find Helen at least 

a bit frightened. But there she was, sitting upright in the A Profession for the College Woman 

snow, actually chuckling with delight. The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
“Too bad you got that bump the first time,” I said as I experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 

helped her up. MASTER OF NURSING 
ef i } j for.’ 2 A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
: No, really, 2 es suet what l Make hoping tor, she re of approved re is required for admission, A few scholar- 

plied, “because it makes my initiation complete. ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 
Vacation time came and with it the opportunity for For catalogue and information address: 

Helen to add to her out-of-door accomplishments. She and The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Miss Sullivan had planned to spend the summer with 
friends near Boston and I was invited to go with them. 
Our days at this country home with its little private lake 
were lived largely in the open. 

Helen had never tried rowing, and her experience in the 
water had been confined, as she put it, to wading in a 
little stream where the crawfish came up and tried to bite 
her toes. But now she was eager for everything of an 
aquatic nature. The boats were quite heavy, and Helen’s 
hands soon were well blistered. But she persisted without 


a complaint until she had achieved her purpose, which was INGE ais ersit 
to row across the lake with several persons in the boat. C C 
At first it was usual for someone to guide the boat for her ort h western U niversit iy 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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For catalogue address: 
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with the rudder, but she soon found she could get along College of Liberal Arts 

without this aid. And it was astonishing how straight a ‘ 

course she could keep. Department of Sociology and 
Doubtless her delicate sense of touch enabled her to exert Anthropology offers for 1936-1937 


exactly the same pull on each oar, which is something that 
many expert oarsmen cannot do, for actually it is their sense 
of sight that guides them. I tried rowing with my eyes shut 


Professional Training for Sociai Service, 
Group Work and Recreation 


and all I could do was to go around in circles. Naturally it Family Case Work: 
was not possible even for Helen to row in a perfectly Domestic Discord Problems, Personality Problems 
straight line when a stiff breeze was blowing. After the in Family Case Work 


effect of the wind on the boat had been explained to her, 
she made allowance for it and was able to overcome that 
handicap to a certain extent. Rough water held no terrors 
but appeared to exhilarate her. (Continued on page 350) 
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disease, mental 
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dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL! NATIONAL 
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president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor ; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 

child guidance, mental 
defect, 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. 

giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


N. Y. STATE BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION, 
515 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C., 
social workers addresses of 31 birth control 
centers throughout New York State. 


New York City 


National Conference 
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principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. | 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub-— 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. _ 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con-_ 
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May 24-30, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of ~ 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Arthur H. Ruggles, 
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Racial Co-operation 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH | COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; _ 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- — 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions © 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 


most important results of its work. Cata JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Oftere 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. 


logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


_ Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 28 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry coooperatively. 

President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary. Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard. 


Sponsored as na- 


Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


organization of college and city groups. Ex- 9 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and e oH 
Ses ea 112 East 19th Street, New Is your NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
i ‘ organization INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
ated; Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
R ‘ isted in L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
ecreation the Survey’s Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
816 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and gir! and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 


Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 


happy play and recreation. 


country. 


SCHOOL DAYS WITH HELEN KELLER 


(Continued from page 349) 


One thing that puzzled me for a long time was the fact 
that she always knew when we were nearing the shore 
and would either stop rowing or turn the boat in another 
direction. When I finally asked her how she understood 
we were close to land, she said she could smell the vegeta- 
tion growing there. This meant that she could distinguish 
between what grows on land and in the water. It was no 
trick at all for her to row around the lake and keep at 
approximately the same distance from the shore all the way. 

From rowing a boat to paddling a canoe was a natural 
step for Helen, but because guiding a canoe necessitates the 
use of the visual sense to a considerable extent, she did not 
become very expert at it. Usually the canoe was reserved 
for quiet, starlit nights and, strangely enough, Helen ap- 
peared to enjoy it most when the moon was shining, al- 
though of course she did not know the moon was there 
unless some one told her. Yet in some mysterious way she 
seemed to feel the beauty and tranquility of the scene and 
in response would paddle very slowly and quietly, occa- 
sionally stopping to trail her hand in the water. 

Swimming was not so easy for Helen in the beginning, 
probably because she could not trust herself wholly to an 


element she could not see and one which her sense of 
touch told her was so unstable. But the unwillingness to be 
beaten which has characterized her whole life again as- 
serted itself, so that finally she could do almost anything 
she liked in the water without fear. 

If she had any favorite sport it was probably bicycling. 
One day there arrived a fine tandem wheel, the gift of 
friends in a distant city. Helen was delighted and quickly 
brushed aside the suggestion that it presented a problem. 
She pointed out that since the steering was done from the 
rear seat, all she needed to make a go of it was the co- 
operation of some one who knew how to ride, and didn’t I? 

“Oh, sure,” I replied. “But it isn’t as easy as all that. 
You will have to do a lot of things yourself. Do you think 
you could preserve your equilibrium?” 

“Well, I promise to maintain my equanimity no matter 
what happens,” she replied. 

And as this appeared to be an unanswerable argument, 
Miss Sullivan gave her consent and all repaired to the 
roadside for the momentous event. 

It proved easier than I expected, for after being held up 
by a dozen hands until we were settled in our seats and 
then given a generous shove, we kept going in spite of a 
tendency to weave from one side of the road to the other. 
The trouble came when, having outdistanced those who 
were following us on foot, I decided it was time to go back. 
As we did not have room to turn without stopping, and 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


112 EAST 18th STREET 
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WORKER WANTED 


0 ee 

Protestant person qualified through technical 
training and actual successful experience for 
chief case work supervisor with state-wide 
middle west children’s agency. Must be fami- 
liar with problems incident to treatment of 
children in rural and urban foster families. 
7355 SuRvEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEACHER-ADMINISTRATOR 
Young man, educator, seven years experience 
in private progressive schools, interested in 
bringing progressive education to a school or 
institution not primarily designed for the 
wealthy, seeks change from present post. 
7356 Survey. 


Single man, 14 years’ practical experience de- 


pendent delinquent defective boys, camp, 
military, Boy Scout, recreation, supervisor 
work congregation or cottage plan, desires 
position, salary not important. 7343 Survey. 


Woman wants position, EXECUTIVE, in Boys’ 
Academy, Institution, Club or Resort as 
DIETITIAN-STEWARDESS. Can supervise 
housekeeping and laundry. Hospital, hotel, 
social service experience. Now employed in 
high class resort, third season. 7344 SuRVEY. 


Director Transient Bureau, former Director Chil- 
dren’s institution; (BA), graduate New York 
School of Social Work (’32); member 
A.A.S.W., desires executive position. Wife 
social work training and experience, also 
dietitian. 7353 Survey. 
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Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


SYMPHONIC RECORDS 


MUSIC LOVERS—100,000 of the finest records 
in the world on sale at 50c and 75c per rec- 
ord (value $1.50 and $2). 
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(Agency) 


130 East 22nd Street New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 


11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau poecie zine 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


23 LANGUAGES 


[| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
28 Rockefeller Center - New York 


SUMMER COTTAGE FOR SALE 


Huberts, New York. Adirondacks. For sale 
at sacrifice, a furnished summer cottage cost- 


The Symphonies, Be 


Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of Bach, : 6,000. to build. Has living room, with 
; Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc. ele, 4 small bedrooms, kitchen, bath, 2 
Mail Orders. Catalogue. THE GRAMO- large porches and a sleeping porch, 2 car 
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a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y 


there was no way of communicating my intentions to 
Helen, I simply stopped pedalling. The result was that 
machine and riders were spilled in the dust. A little dis- 
mayed, I hurried to Helen and asked if she was all right. 

“All safe and sound,” she assured me. Then added mis- 
chievously, “And I call on you to witness how well I have 
maintained my equanimity.” 

Thereafter we arranged a little system of taps on the 
shoulder by which I was to tell her what to do; one tap to 
go ahead, ‘two to slow down, three to stop, and so on. 
We were soon covering the countryside at a good rate of 
speed. In fact, the faster we went the better Helen liked it. 

Usually Miss Sullivan and other members of the house- 
hold accompanied us on these rides, the whole party mak- 
ing merry as we swept along the quiet country roads. On 
one such trip the party included Mary E. Wilkins. 

Now Miss Wilkins was an altogether lovely person, but 
somehow I could not quite reconcile her consistently placid 
demeanor with the stirring scenes in her books. I discussed 
this point with Helen, even going so far as to say I wished 
it were possible for me to create a dramatic situation right 
there among us just in order to see Miss Wilkins’ reaction. 

As Helen and I rolled along over a secluded woodland 
path far ahead of the others, what I considered a brilliant 
idea occurred to me. It was that we should dismount, ar- 


range ourselves and the wheel on the ground in such a 
manner as to suggest that we had a bad spill and been 
knocked senseless, and then see what happened when the 
rest of the party came up. We stopped and I explained my 
plan to her. At first she hesitated a bit, but the opportunity 
to take part in a practical joke, probably the first in which 
she had ever indulged, overcame any misgivings, and we 
disposed ourselves in as realistic attitudes as possible. 
Miss Sullivan and the others arrived and viewed the 
apparent mishap; there was a concerted rush to Helen’s 
side. When the latter scrambled to her feet, laughing and 
shouting with glee at what she believed was the success of 
our joke, the whole thing became clear enough. 
“Then your experiment didn’t prove anything about Miss 
Wilkins?” Helen asked me later. 
“Not much,” I answered. “Only that she knows how to 
rin. 
‘ The next year I entered Columbia and Helen went to 
Boston to complete her preparations for Radcliffe. I did 
not see her again until some fifteen years later when she 
was appearing on the lecture stage in Chicago. To surprise 
her and Miss Sullivan, I merely sent up word at their hotel 
that an old friend from the South would like to see them. 
When I reached their room Helen was standing in the 
door. Again she knew me the instant our hands met. 
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NOT FLOODS BUT GLACIERS 


(Continued from page 311) 


That is, not new employment but more employment for 
men hitherto partially employed. The Bureau’s other current 
index, that of man-hours worked, is a “fairly accurate meas- 
ure of the increase in the volume of work in manufacturing 
industries in the district.” While manufacturing payrolls 
increased 97.9 percent, manufacturing employment rose only 
27 percent. 

In other words, the Bureau’s statistics are encouraging as 
to the advances made in production in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and the improvement of business conditions there, but 

reveal the employment lag—whether we are considering 
time worked by the employed, or employment at all for the 
vast numbers “willing and able to work who remain idle.” 
Last February the Bureau’s estimates indicated that there 
were still 163,000 unemployed in Allegheny County; 301,- 
000 in the eleven counties. 

“These numbers mean,” [concludes Mr. Nichols] “that 
despite the decrease in the past three years, about 32 percent 
of the employable people in the Pittsburgh district and ap- 
proximately 30 percent in Allegheny County are still with- 
out jobs. Clearly this problem constitutes a challenge to the 
economic order. First and foremost, full recovery is required, 
and for the Pittsburgh, district full recovery must wait upon 
recovery of activity in the construction and capital goods 
industries. And even then we may find that we have on our 
hands the problem of providing work opportunity for those 
whom industry cannot absorb.” 

Let me bring those numbers to bear on the comparison 
with which I began. They represent losses more serious than 
a century of floods to the fortunes of the people of the steel 
district. They mean that with the mud of the March high- 
water dried in its valleys, that glacier of unemployment not 
only persists; it is three quarters the size it was when the 
depression, measured in worklessness, was at its worst. With 
the trend toward mechanization and more efficient man- 
agement, with business shifts and an estimated 75,000 young 
people in the Pittsburgh district who have never known 
what it is to hold a job, the mass of unemployment is 
still fed by new freshets of freezing working-time, freezing 
wages, freezing purchasing power. 

Its grinding “surfaces bear down on the people who today 
make up the community and all its works—a frozen current 

-more powerful and mysterious than any bulk of brown 
waters. River cities or no, its counterpart confronts the other 
industrial centers of our country. It may be said that unem- 
ployment is a national problem and only national measures 
can cope with it. So is flood control. But as Mr. Weybright 
points out, rivers will only yield to our determination, com- 
munity by community, to see to it that they are leashed. It 
was civic neglect, not civic action, that let the law of gravi- 
tation bring mud and sorrow and death to the valley cities 
of our northeastern states this spring. And it will take all 
the energy, the organizing ability and applied imagination 
of a hundred industrial districts, each in its own great 
laboratory, to work out an enduring framework for human 
security in the midst of economic change. 
I HAVE used Pittsburgh merely as an example in meas- 
uring the stakes and gauging the pitfalls of inertia and 
shortsightedness that confront our industrial centers in 
fending against such disasters as floods and unemployment. 
As a postscript let me turn to another Pennsylvania indus- 
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trial city, a center of the old anthracite district, with busi- 
ness leaders eager to bring in new industries; with dwellers, 
also, who took time by the forelock, centied their flood 
problem and scheduled the emergency measures that each 
stage of high water would call for. 

Came the flood, this year’s flood, to Wilkes-Barre; and 
its first stage reached the stage that meant sending an SOS 
for coast guard boats to evacuate people from their homes. 
The Chamber of Commerce tried to block the call; it would 
advertise to all the world that theirs was a water-logged 
city. Little local skiffs and amateur oarsmen were inade- 
quate; there was danger to life ahead; so the Red Cross 
Disaster Relief Committee stood its ground and sent for 
the coast guard. The coast guard came, bringing their boats 
on flat cars—lake crews from Buffalo; ocean crews from 
Cape May and Atlantic City. They got people out, but the 
opposition was not for harboring them a moment longer 
than could be helped. As the water receded, two crews were 
sent back. A leader of the Chamber of Commerce published 
a violent letter in a Wilkes-Barre newspaper charging the 
Red Cross chapter in effect with treason to the future of 
the town. 

Under the pressure, the lake crew were told they could 
go. They had not reached Buffalo when a wire overtook 
them. The Susquehanna was rising again. They turned 
about, only to find a railroad bridge down. Leaving their 
boats, they came through without them, and Cape May and 
Atlantic City responded again with boats and a hydro- 
plane. Altogether 14,000 people had to be evacuated from 
their houses in Wilkes-Barre at one stage of the flood or the 
other, and well toward half of them were rescued by the 
coast guard. The second stage was far worse than the first. 
It reached not only more homes of wage earners in the flats 
but fine suburban residences that were assumed to be safe. 
One of the families taken out by the coast guard was that 
of the business leader who had so violently abused their 
coming. While the crews were busy across the river, a cali 
came for a coast guard boat in a hurry. But why? It 
turned out to be from the owner of a mine up the river. 
The flood had closed over the mine mouth and shut in 200 
miners; unless a vent could be reached they would be suf- 
focated in half an hour. Small boats had tried for it and 
failed, for the water was too strong for them. A coast guard 
crew got through and the miners were rescued. 


OW we may smile at those Wilkes-Barre business men 

for not seeing that with a dozen industrial cities under 
water, floods were the mode. But some day some industrial 
city—perhaps Wilkes-Barre, perhaps Pittsburgh, perhaps 
Cincinnati (which is facing the facts about itself, as Miss 
Amidon brings out in the succeeding article) will put its 
muscle into building up an industrial district in a new way. 
They will see that it is not to be done by giving sites or 
sidetracks but by winning and holding the record employ- 
ment rating for the country, by the steadiest working time 
and surest wages for its people, by the purchasing power 


that will help make their business of living a real American 
success. 


This is the first of two articles growing out of 
a trip through the flooded industrial districts. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AN AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ForeIGN AFFairRS devotes itself to the single task of providing unmistakably 
expert opinion regarding the problems of American foreign policy, and regarding 
the political, social and economic currents which are affecting men’s thought and 
action all over the world. 

It stands alone in its field, without rival either in the United States or abroad. 
Its prestige and authority are such that it secures as contributors the leaders of 
opinion everywhere, the most eminent statesmen and scholars and men of affairs, 
those who rarely if ever find occasion to write for periodicals. 

Foreicn AFFarrs is taken by the Heads of Governments and by Foreign 
Ministers; it is read in the offices of business men, manufacturers and bankers, 
and in the professor’s study; it is used in the class rooms of universities and in 
libraries; it is quoted endlessly in the newspapers, and referred to in scholarly 
journals and in debates in Congress and in foreign parliaments. 

It commands this following and awakens this interest because of its unvarying 
standard of reliability and authority, and because its editorial direction gives it 
sound historical perspective in combination with the most timely interest. 
Collaborating with Hamilton Fish Armstrong as Editor is the following dis- 
tinguished advisory board: Newton D. Baker, Isaiah Bowman, George H. 
Blakeslee, John W. Davis, Stephen Duggan, Harry A. Garfield, Edwin F. Gay, 
Walter Lippmann and A. Lawrence Lowell. 

To the thousands of men and women who feel that they must know, not the 
news of the day only but the reasons back of the news, ForEIGN AFFAIRS is in- 
dispensable. They trust its editorial integrity. They know that it does not itself 
plead any cause however worthy, that it welcomes to its pages all honest and 
intelligent points of view regarding the pivotal questions of our time. 

Besides its leading articles, FoREIGN AFFAIRS provides in each issue frequent 
maps and notes, a very full yet critical bibliography of new books here and abroad, 
and a guide to official publications. 

In brief, ForricN AFFairs offers a complete record and interpretation of 
events in the international field, and thoughtful opinion regarding the underlying 
causes. Forthcoming issues will be just as distinguished, just as interesting, as 
those which for fourteen years have made it the leading publication of its kind 
in the world. 

ForeiGN AFFAIRS is published by the Council on Foreign Relations, a non- 
commercial organization unconnected with any political party. 
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